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NEW YEAR’S IN JAPAN 


RS. MAUDE L. CARY writes as 

follows about the New Year’s cele- 

bration in Japan in which our people 
participated: 

‘Last night we had a candlelight service 
for a few of the young people of our Cen- 
tral Church, to bid farewell to 1936 and 
welcome 1937. Tea followed, of course. 
I slipped out just before twelve o’clock and 
rang the New Year in on the chimes in the 
Shin Zen Kwan that I put there in remem- 
brance of ‘Dad.’ 

“Soon after that we made a midnight 
pilgrimage to Meiji Shrine, the ceremony 
dearest to the Japanese of all the celebra- 
tions of the year. I have always wanted to 
join them in this just once during the early 
hours of a New Year’s morning. Now I 
have done it, and I am satisfied. I prefer 
to go in memory from now on. It is a 
thrilling and beautiful experience, but 
really rather a dangerous one. We were 
caught up into the crowd on the station 
platform at Harajuku and carried along: 
as an integral part of it from then on. 
Sometimes there would be a sidewise 
surge, and sidewise we’d have to go, 
sometimes a forward lurch, and there would 
be nothing to do but lurch forward. The 
worst of all was when there would be a 
sudden backward push, and it would seem 
as though the whole army of us must fall 
and be crushed by the regiments in front. 
The paper today said that five hundred 
thousand people visited the shrine last 
night. Of course they were not all there 
when we were, but our crowd must have 
consisted of many thousands. 

“The beauty of it all was in the gaily 
dressed throng, happily but quietly and 
reverently swish-swishing on their geta 
through the gravel that covers the broad 
road, contrasted with the cool mysterious 
depths of the great groves of trees, dimly 
and fantastically lit by the ‘kagaribi,’ or 
fires of fagots burning in large iron baskets 
with high tripod legs. Boy Scouts tended 
these and kept them always red and glow- 
ing. Sometimes gorgeous showers of 
sparks would rise into the air like pillars of 
fire. When we had almost reached the 
shrine itself, a large rectangular building 
of unpainted wood, with tip-tilted tiled 
roof, the jam of returning pilgrims milling 
among the approaching throngs almost 
crushed us, so that we were glad to stand 
aside on a bank under the trees, while our 
Japanese companions went on and paid 
their respects to the spirit of their best- 
loved Emperor. We rejoiced at last in es- 
caping and walking on through the moon- 
lit park and out along the wide thorough- 
fare until we found taxis to carry us home. | 
Three of the young people returned with 
us, because they could not arouse their 
families at half past three in the morning. 
One of them went to sleep in our guest- 
room, for she had been working hard all 
day preparing for New York, but two of 
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THE OLD CONSERVATIVE 


HIS old conservative happens to be a lawyer. 
There are many conservatives who are bankers, 
farmers, doctors, mill-owners, what not, and 

many lawyers, but few more lovable than this old 


Young conservatives usually are not so admirable, 
but we see no reason why conservatives should not be 
young. These hard and fast lines that divide people 
by age groups are deceiving. There are all kinds at 
all ages. 

Our old conservative is very wise. He has lived 
many years, met many men, fought many court-room 
battles, gone into the heart of many human tangles. 
He knows many possibilities of mistake and folly, and 
can point them out in short, curt sentences. 

He has definite political and economic views. He 
lives in a strong Republican section, inherits from a 
neighboring state, of which he is a native, convictions 
about the party of Lincoln and Coolidge, holds that 
the way Americans have done things is just about 
right, and that changes necessary ought to be made 
slowly and cautiously, and in the light of the experi- 
ence of the past. 

He is a Universalist, and the young ministers are 
apt to bea trial to him. But when the minister gets off 
some utterance that he considers unwise or out of 
place, he never stops going to church and he never 
cancels his subscription. 

This old conservative commands our respect be- 
cause of his high ability. He wins his cases. After the 
other side has got off its oratory and taken much time, 
he rises, quietly asks a question or two that lays bare 
the weak spot on the other side, and says just enough 
to make it plain as a pikestaff to the common man. 
He is said to have a great fund of hard common sense 
and he often makes an appeal to common sense, all of 
which means he brings to bear on the matter in hand 
his enormous store of practical wisdom. 

He is honored and trusted—this old conservative 
of ours—but also he is loved by those who get beneath 
his shell and see him asheis. For one thing, he would 
hold his hand in the flames and see it burned before he 
would do a crooked act. He may not accept fully the 
doctrines that make society responsible for idleness 
and crime, but he accepts full responsibility for hon- 
esty, personal purity, straight living. Although he 
seems hard, he is not hard. The heart in him has been 
wrung by the tales of human misery that he has heard. 

And although some of his associates say he is 
close, in secret he has been giving large sums to hos- 
pitals, clinics, schools and agencies planned to help 
and bless mankind. 
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There is place for the conservative in our pro- 
gressive age. 

The progressives are not infallible. The conserv- 
ative is needed to save them from themselves and to 
retrieve their mistakes. The intense devotion of the 
conservative to the past illumines a society that needs 
guidance. 

A selfish conservative, blind and bigoted, is an 
unlovely member of society—as unlovely as a shallow, 
conceited, reckless apostle of change. 

But the old conservative we have pictured always 
will have a high and noble function to perform. 
Whether we are prepared to take his advice or not, it 
will be well for us to find out what he thinks about 
the matter in hand. 

* K 


ANOTHER DIGEST POLL 


HE Literary Digest has recovered its nerve and 
taken another poll. This time it deals with 
drinking in colleges. 

The returns seem to be contradictory. President 
Karl T. Compton of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology says: “There is less drinking among the 
students since repeal.” President Daniel L. Marsh 
of Boston University says: “There is not the slightest ; 
doubt but that drinking is incomparably worse now 
than it was during even the worst part of the pro- 
hibition period.” 

The Digest sent out a questionnaire to 1,475 
heads of college, and 1,475 student editors and leaders. 

The majority said that student drinking was on 
the increase, but that there was relatively less drunk- 
enness. 

“Students abhor the drunk, admire the man who 
ean drink like a gentleman.” One went so far as to 
eall for education not against drinking, but in the 
matter of how to drink. ; 

Other conclusions of the survey are these: Tee- 
total enforcement rules in colleges have crumbled, 
co-eds drink more, repeal has aided temperance, college 
presidents see drinking as a problem in other institu- 
tions, not their own. 

The Digest publishes the Treasury figures showing 
a considerable decrease in the per capita consumption 
of spirits, beer and wine between the period 1910-15 
and in 1935. 

None of the statistics—none of the trends in the 
matter—give us much satisfaction. The worst thing 
about “temperate drinking” is the inability of young 
people to tell what they can stand, and a certain pride 
in their ability “‘to carry large quantities like a gentle- 
man.” 

There is no use in debating a return to prohibi- 
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tion, because it is not an issue now and may never be. 

The practical question is: How shall we train 
away from drinking? How shall we make it unfash- 
ionable? How shall we make young people see that it 
unfits them for the highest rewards of life? 

We can not answer all of these questions, but a 
good beginning will have been made when every so- 
cially-minded person recognizes drinking as an evil 
and by precept and example discourages it. 

In the drinking evil we are confronted by one of 
those life situations where the attempt to do good in 
unwise ways, or by ineligible persons, does great harm. 

* * 


WRITTEN FOR EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


HE Bishop of London has written a book* to 
Ay strengthen the faith of common people. The 
common man may gulp a bit over “the as- 
tounding miracle of the incarnation’ and “the atone- 
ment,” but he will find great strength and comfort in 
what the Bishop says about God and about suffering. 
And he will admit without debate that unconfessed 
sin, a quarrel kept up and recurring bad thoughts, 
strike deadly blows at religious faith. 
The style is beautiful. The book is useful. We 
owe a tremendous debt to science, but “in the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.” 


*Everyman’s Problems and Difficulties. By the Bishop of 
London. Introduction by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Longmans Green and Company: London, Toronto, and New 


York. Price $1.00. 
* * 


WHAT STARR KING GAVE TO CHAPIN 


E have no recollection of ever having bought it, 
in fact we did not know that we had it, but 
in going over a collection of our own books at 

our office we noticed the name Martineau as author, 
and therefore laid the book aside to examine. We 
soon discovered that it is ““Miscellanies,” by the Rev. 
James Martineau, published by Crosby and Nichols, 
Boston, in 1852. But what arrested our attention 
was the inscription: “Rev. E. H. Chapin from his 
friend T. S. King. Jan. 1, 1852.’ Then we noticed 
the initials T. S. K. at the end of the Preface. There 
was no doubt about it. It was a volume of the writ- 
ings of James Martineau that once had been the 
property of the man who had edited it, and it had been 
presented by him to his closest friend in the ministry. 
The friendship of Chapin and Starr King is historic in 
our fellowship. Both were among our greatest orators, 
our most famous men. The call of duty in the minis- 
try, so sudden, so imperative, so unpredictable, took 
Chapin to New York and Starr King to San Francisco. 
What Chapin did in New York and what Starr King 
did on the Pacific Coast are known to all of our well 
read men. 

What James Martineau meant to them is also 
known. Ask Hall, McCollester, Perkins, and other 
Tufts men who sat under Tousey, and they will testify. 

In this old book of 1852 we have Martineau’s 
reviews in English magazines brought together— 
“The Life, Character, and Works of Dr. Priestley,’ 
“The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold,”’ 
“Theodore Parker’s Discourse of Religion,’ and other 
important essays. 


The old black-bound book with its gilt lettering 
on the cover is sacred even to one who is not a col- 
lector. It holds the luminous sentences of one of our 
greatest liberal thinkers. It is a souvenir of two of 
our great men. However much times change, men 
change, thinking changes, a notable ministry is much 
the same from generation to generation, courage and a 
strong grappling with the duties of the day are thrilling 
things to witness, and the friendship of comrades in 
service now, as in 1852, brightens and cheers our way. 

* * 


A PICTURE TO REMEMBER 


P in the mountains in Tennessee, a little west of 
U the Norris Dam, lies the village of Robbins. 
It is the place where William E. Barton began 
his ministry, and the present church building is a 
memorial to Dr. Barton as well as a center of com- 
munity life. In all this region new roads built by the 
government are breaking down isolation, and the 
mountain towns are housing industries. 

The opportunities open to the best kind of 
churches were never more vividly set forth than in the 
full page picture on the cover of the March number of 
the Missionary Herald, a publication of the American 
Board. 

There on a rough bench in front of what may be 
a country store sit two people, a young man immacu- 
lately dressed in white summer clothes, and a little 
mountain boy in overalls, shoulder sticking out of his 
tattered shirt, and barefoot. ‘The young man talking 
to the boy on the cover,” says the editor, “is Howard 
Spragg, of Malden, Mass., a student at Tufts College.” 
In the index the paper says: “Cover: Student Sum- 
mer Service in Robbins, Tennessee.”” That is all the 
information that is given, but the cover needs no ex- 
planation. The faces are more eloquent than a vol- 
ume of comment. That boy is after something.. The 
young man is there to give it. For the man, the boy is 
a future leader. For the boy, the man is suggestion, 
inspiration, a chance to amount to something, the 
great world ahead. 

Is there anything in our organized religious life 
much more worth while than work of this kind? 

* * 


IN THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES 


WO members of the faculty of the School of 
Music in Northwestern University and the 
Supervisor of Music in the Cleveland public 

schools, with the help of specialists in correlated fields 
like Stella Marek Cushing, have prepared a remarkable 
volume* intended primarily for the junior high school, 
but of significance also in the field of religion. The 
object is to extend knowledge of the music, folk lore 
and dances of many lands, and the book gives not only 
the music but dramas based on the characteristics of 
the different countries. The book cuts the ground 
out from under prejudice. It gives a concrete impulse 
to world understanding. Some forty or more pic- 
tures, many of them colored, add to the interest and 
beauty of the volume. There are chapters that take 


*Music Highways and Byways. By McConathy, Beattie, 
Morgan and others. Silver Burdett Company: New York and 
Boston. Price $1.48. 
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us to foreign lands like Sweden, Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Latin-America, Japan and China, 
and chapters devoted exclusively to the music of 
composers like Stephen Foster. One chapter is en- 
titled “Songs the Cowboy Sings.” Another is “Sing- 
ing the Bass Part.” An entire section is given to the 
pageants, plays and festivals, and there is a bibliog- 
raphy and both a classified and an alphabetical index. 

The readers of this paper know about the thor- 
ough artistic work of Stella Cushing. Mrs. Cushing 
contributes a dozen or more plays based on the folk 
lore of many different lands. She has chosen the music 
to illustrate the theme, and here it all is in the 
book. 

The judgment of the writer upon music is of no 
value, but the frontispiece is “‘Beethoven and Na- 
ture,”’ and the music of Schubert, Grieg, Brahms and 
other great masters is included. 

It is a remarkably courageous. undertaking for 
both publishers and authors, and they have done a 
beautiful job. 


* * 


A GOVERNOR SAVES THE TEACHERS’ OATH 


HE Governor of Massachusetts—Governor Hurley, 
who succeeded Governor Curley—has §sur- 
prised citizens generally by his complete break 

with Curley methods and machinery, and by courage- 
ous, intelligent service of the commonwealth. There- 
fore his veto of the bill repealing the teachers’ oath 
legislation comes as a shock. Undoubtedly he is 
sincere, but undoubtedly also he is narrow, and sub- 
servient to the interests and groups which are insistent 
upon retaining the oath. 

The Massachusetts teachers’ oath legislation is 
much less obnoxious than that passed by Congress 
some years ago for the District of Columbia, but the 
burning issue is not whether the law prescribes a good 
or a bad oath, it is the question of having any oath. 
Like the tax upon tea imposed by the British in 
Colonial times, this legislation could not be borne by 
self-respecting citizens. 

If to get rid of the oath the citizens will have 
to get rid of the Governor by electing a different man, 
they quite possibly will take this action. It is not 
a question of party politics. It is a question of demo- 
cratic government and of liberty. 


* * 


“THE DO-GOODERS”’ 


HE opprobrium in the current phrase ‘Do Good- 
ers’ is based upon a true apprehension that the 
person too exclusively concerned with the 

application of social ideals is apt to be shallow, med- 
dlesome and sometimes socially malignant. Yet we 
shall never cease admiring the man who is so genuinely 
kind in spirit that he blesses and warms by his very 
presence, even though we require much more than 
just this in our fully rounded and ideal person.” 

Thus Professor Goodenough, whose book, ‘‘Re- 
ligious Tradition and Myth,” we reviewed recently, 
deals with some of the “social gospelers.”” He is not 
against “the social gospel,” but he is against the 
shallow assumption that it is the whole gospel. 

Assuming that our main job in the church is to do 


good to others and to society, there is a warning here 
that we had better look at ethics in a broad way if we 
would do good and not harm. 

In our own families we often do harm when we 
try to do good. So in the complicated aggregation of 
people called society we may do harm even when our 
intentions are of the best. Think of the awful possi- 
bility: a Christian may be socially malignant. 

The deduction from this is not that the social 
gospel is nonsense, nor is it that we had better mind 
our own business and let other people alone, but it is 
that we should try to be more intelligent. And while 
we should be strong and courageous in social action, 
we also should be humble. 

We don’t like to call people nuisances, for when 
we do we seem to be setting ourselves up as superior 
people. But the plain cold fact nevertheless is that 
there are a lot of nuisances in reform movements. 
They don’t know much, and they think they know 
everything. They bring contempt on the cause that 
they would serve. They make us realize the force of 
the old saying that a strong man can deal with his 
enemies, but had better pray to be delivered from some 
of his friends. 

A noble social spirit is one of the noblest things 
in the universe, but to have any chance to truly serve 
it must be backed and guided by high intelligence. 
Be good, but be good for something. Do good, but 
be sure it 7s good. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Referring to methods of compulsion in church 
work, Hugh Vernon White says: “No man can make 
another a Christian by forcing him to do certain things 
or to acknowledge that certain doctrines are true or 
by stirring certain feelings within him... . Being 
Christian is a matter of first hand intuition and re- 
sponse of the soul to God.” 


Printers’ Ink published in parallel columns the 
address of King Edward the Eighth explaining to his 
people his renunciation of the throne, and the address 
as he might have written it. The King’s English, 
simple, direct, and moving, is held up as a model of 
eloquence. 


One of James T. Fields’ stories, according to Van 
Wyck Brooks, was about the Boston man who read 
Shakespeare’s plays late in life, but found them far 
beyond his expectation. ‘There are not twenty men 
in Boston who could have written those plays,” he 
said. 


An English visitor to America declared that theo- 
logical liberalism was “dead for all time.”” The arid 
negative type may be dead—we trust it is—but the 
glowing, believing type, full of faith and good works, 
never was more alive. 


A million people are starving in China. Are we 
at all interested? 


Dodging issues never settles questions of im- 
portance. 
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Rising Authorities 


VII. 


New Horizons for Liberalism— Concluded 


Clarence R. Skinner - 


ERHAPS the most serious thing that has hap- 
pened in the modern world is man’s loss of faith 
in his own capacity for peace. When that goes, 

the fight for liberalism is lost, for liberalism cannot 
flourish in a culture which has no respect for personal- 
ity, which does not have confidence in human nature’s 
capacity to solve its problems, and which declares that 
freedom is a rotten corpse. 

Faith in the peaceful solution of the pressing prob- 
lems of today does not rest upon mere wishful think- 
ing, but upon the solid fact of historical accomplish- 
ment. For instance, the Scandinavian countries at 
the present moment seem determined to solve their 
problems through a technique of co-operation and 
understanding. While they have by no means estab- 
lished a heaven on earth, and while distance lends 
enchantment to a Swede, nevertheless the people living 
in the Scandinavian section of Europe have accom- 
plished within a reasonably short time many of the 
most desirable social reforms. They have gained a 
modicum of security, good housing, and toleration. 
They have controlled capitalism and liquor reasonably 
well. Government does efficiently what is appropriate 
to government: it owns power stations, manages forests, 
runs railroads, telephone and telegraph, and sets a 
high standard for services. At the same time organiza- 
tions of private individuals by their powerful co- 
operative societies hold business profits in check and 
voluntarily spread the doctrine of fraternalism in 
economic life. Individuals have the right to explore 
and initiate, but they are not free for unlimited ex- 
ploitation, because the moment they attempt it both 
government and the co-operatives bring down prices. 
Unions are recognized and dealt with intelligently. 
The worker is aided to own his home, and the farmer 
is educated in the ‘‘folk high school” and by an alert 
association which spreads agricultural science. Here 
literacy reaches its world peak, crime is low, modernism 
in art, architecture, and social philosophy is wide- 
spread. This is liberalism, and it works! 

We can point to the comparative success of the 
united front movement in the United States and 
France, where progressive elements have united in de- 
termined attempt to peacefully change the social com- 
plexion of a country. New laws, new taxes, new secur- 
ities, new experiments, are made effective. Some 
projects are bungled, some injustices are perpetrated, 
but men neither shoot each other down, nor are they 
left to starve. 

No, these people have not shot their kings and 
presidents; they haven’t even hung the capitalists; 
and they haven’t smashed all social barriers. Some 
people are richer and some are poorer, and not all the 
old palaces are turned into tuberculosis sanitaria. 
On the other hand, a good will toward man is not de- 
stroyed, a tolerance towards most minorities removes 
fear from their daily lives. They are determined to 


find the way towards the good life for all, without 
killing and destroying many. 

Which method in the long run can we follow with 
most expectation of progress and good will—Germany, 
Russia, or Sweden? 

Germany was driven to desperation by illiberals 
outside, so she turned illiberal inside. The result is 
that at the present writing reports come from authori- 
tative sources to the effect that her finances cannot 
hold out, her armament program is crushing her people 
at home and drying up her credit abroad. The inces- 
sant rattling of the sword scares everyone in the 
civilized world. A competitive race for armaments 
ends just where it began, except that every country is 
spending billions more than before, statesmen get 
the jitters, and sparks are liable to hit the powder keg 
at any moment. 

Russia is finally holding out promises that she is 
going democratic. She has the old liberal guarantees 
of freedom written in her new constitution, plus new 
horizons in the economic field. No one knows how 
many heads will have to fall in the basket before this 
guarantee is accomplished, but the tendency is toward 
liberalism. Wage differentials are again great, new 
distinctions are being set up between groups, business 
initiative is being allowed within limits, interest is being 
paid on bonds, divorce is being discouraged, and bonds 
of brotherhood are reaching out to such bourgeois 
countries as England, France, and the United States. 
If eventually, why not now? 

Giving full credit for all that has been accom- 
plished by bloodshed and iron, must we not come back 
eventually to the belief that the liberal way of progress 
through peace is the method which best suits the needs 
of our modern world? 

Lest we be considered too prejudiced to speak an 
authoritative word on this subject, let us listen to 
Bronislaw Malinowski, one of the world’s greatest 
anthropologists, as he speaks to the great gathering at 
the Harvard tercentenary. (‘“The Deadly Issue,” by 
Bronislaw Malinowski, in Atlantic Monthly, Decem- 
ber, 1936.) 

“We have reached a stage of evolution when war 
has ceased once more to be a culturally constructive 
force. It has also ceased to be an instrument of ef- 
fective national policy. It is my considered opinion, 
as a student of human culture, that the only alterna- 
tive for us is to abolish war and organize for peace, or 
perish. A cynic might say that no argument can 
break through our modern political incompetence and 
intellectual dishonesties. He might maintain that it 
is useless to accumulate evidence as to the utterly de- 
structive character of any military preparations and 
wars of the future. I personally believe that a clear 
recognition of facts must sooner or later create that 
strong and united national will toward peace in every 
nation, and across national boundaries, which is the 
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only power to save us. The anthropologist, side by 
side with the historian and the student of international 
law, must contribute his quota toward the formation 
of that will.” 

Of course we cannot accomplish everything by 
peaceful methods. The Marxian will not let us forget 
that fact. On the other hand it is mandatory that we 
remember another fact, namely, that we cannot ac- 
complish everything by war-like methods. The apolo- 
gist of violence frequently makes the error of con- 
trasting the best of what he hopes to accomplish 
through war with the worst of things as they are. 
An absolute pacifist is liable to contrast the best of 
things as they are with the worst that might result 
from violence. Neither view ‘“‘sees life steadily and 
sees it whole.’’ The liberal is realistic enough to con- 
trast both the best and the worst in the one case with 
the best and the worst of the other. The world does 
not appear as simple to the liberal as to the doctri- 
naire militarist or pacifist, but after balancing the 
results of both methods he declares in no uncertain 
voice: 

Violence is too destructive to risk. 

Social change toward liberty must be guaranteed. 

Peaceful methods are historically justified. 

New horizons for liberalism will make violence 
unnecessary. 

Another method of the new liberalism which we 
shall include in this discussion is social planning—a 
method which contrasts sharply with the laissez faire 
of the older liberalism. The spectacle of a civilization, 
whether national or international, drifting toward 
chaos is a nightmare vivid enough to disturb the most 
complacent slumber. In the decade before 1914 the 
world was rushing into a head-on collision. Nations 
were speeding full steam forward, dashing through the 
red signals at a mad pace, because the world was run 
on the basis of a planless anarchy. In the decade pre- 
ceding 1929 most of the world was heading recklessly 
toward the worst financial break-down in history, 
because modern civilization would not set up a planned 
economy. Business cried let alone, conservatives in- 
sisted that the state must keep hands off, nationalists 
waved flags and refused to surrender sovereignty. 
The result of this was confusion, poverty, autarchy, 
increased armaments, and another cycle of wars ahead 
unless something drastic is done in the near future. 

Looking at the herculean task of creating some 
recognizable shape of things to come, the newer lib- 
eralism senses the inadequacy of drift. Ten thousand 
men of good-will, each laboring heroically at the task 
of creating a good world, may fail to accomplish effec- 
tive results simply because there is no co-ordination 
and common goal. Millions of pacifists, as individuals, 
cannot stop war, unless they can get peace into the 
social plan. Men on Wall Street who possess fabulous 
fortunes cannot stem a panic by pouring their millions 
into the declining market, unless they are able to trans- 
late their confidence into terms of economic structure. 

The world plan, however, may easily become one 
of those shibboleths which multitudes so easily lay 
hold upon when bewildered. It may easily become 
another “abracadabra,”’ a magic formula which solves 
all problems with a phrase, and thus solves no prob- 
lems at all. 


Social planning confronts tremendous difficulties > 
not only in the stubborn individualism of men, and in 
our anarchic habits, but in the very nature of the 
economic life. It is easy to plan a restricted crop, but 
not so easy to predict droughts, floods, and pests. It 
is easy to plan for certain styles of commodities, but 
not so easy to foretell when an invention will throw es- 
tablished styles into confusion. It is easy to plan in- 
ternational exchange, but difficult to tell when inter- 
nal crises will arise which will throw the plan off bal- 
ance. The world’s behavior is hard to chart, and 
prediction is hazardous, both within and between 
nations. 

A plan looks good in the blue-print stage, but life 
does not always follow the blue-print. Surprises 
constantly spring up, the elan vital thrusts in a new 
direction, and our vaunted prediction fails. 

There is a profound sense, however, in which a 
planned development of society is possible, within cer- 
tain limitations. The older attitude of drift arose 
largely out of the ancient pre-scientific philosophy. 
It looked upon life as subject to caprice, and man as 
creature rather than creator. Such a view is changing. 
Law is emerging from what seemed a hopeless jumble, 
and man is being increasingly recognized as possessing 
creative powers. If science means anything whatso- 
ever, it means predictability, and when man can pre- 
dict, even within narrow limits, he becomes thereby 
and in so much, master of his fate. Prediction means 
freedom. 

This changing point of view is making man in- 
creasingly unwilling to be victim, and makes him more 
determined to be victor. Freedom is won by dis- 
covering law and living in accordance with it. In so 
far as we can discover law, we can plan; in so far as 
we can plan, we can be delivered from blind chaotic 
forces. 

The articles of Walter Lippmann above referred 
to are intensely interesting because they are written 
by a man who once believed, in the optimism of youth, 
that we are definitely moving from drift to mastery. 
Now, having reached the wisdom of middle age, he 
repents his early exuberance and refutes his former 
thesis. This seems discouraging to one who has the 
temerity to advocate planning, but it is not difficult 
to see what has caused Lippmann to change his mind. 
He is reacting, not to planning as such, but to the way 
in which it has been executed in such countries as 
Russia, Germany and Italy. What he is criticising 
is the blue-prints of a militarized, totalitarian state, 
but not planning as it might be carried out within 
certain limits by a liberal state. 

We can best see the value of social planning by 
viewing the results of its lack, which can be illus- 
trated from the following fields: 

Slums and bad housing. 

Concentrated populations. 

Boom towns. 

Credit over-expansion. 

Soil erosion. 

Forest exploitation. 

Under-serving and over-serving by the churches. 

Insufficient medical attention. 

Duplication by private enterprise, with loss to 
business and community. 
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Seasonal industry. 

It is not necessary to lengthen the list, for the 
evils are almost obvious to one who gives sincere 
thought to the grievous state in which we often find 
ourselves. If our forefathers had planned their 
forests, soil and water resources, cities, and seasonal 
activities, together with religious and health services, 
we could be in much better case today. The plans 
would undoubtedly not have developed 100 percent 
true to need or purpose; on the other hand, planless- 
ness has certainly left us in far from a state of satis- 
faction. Muddling through is not always the worst 
thing in the world, neither is it usually the best. Our 
knowledge in some fields is growing at a pace which 
justifies prediction, which makes planfulness a re- 
quirement of modern society. Liberalism must aban- 
don the older view that millions of people can work in- 
dependently, without a sense of common goal, and 
arrive automatically at the largest good. They must 
see that freedom over a period of time can be secured 
only by a far-reaching program. Immediate individual 
liberty must sometimes be curtailed that others may 
have liberty and have it more abundantly. ‘‘Without 
vision the people perish.”’ 

Dana Burnett puts the truth of vision into poetry: 


The dreamer dies, but never dies the dream. 
Though Death shall call the whirlwind to his aid, 
Enlist men’s passions, trick their hearts with hate, 
Still shall the vision live. Say nevermore 

That dreams are fragile things. What else endures 
Of all this broken world save only dreams? 


But the dream must be in line with truth and founded 
on reality. 

A final word must be said for that attitude which 
religious terminology has called faith—a something 
difficult to analyze or define, but one of the most potent 
forces of the world. Cynicism and violence are at best 
negative, but are usually actively destructive. If 
life is to be given over to these, the outlook is black 
indeed, and the stoutest heart may well quail as man 
looks down the descent into a dark age, when the forces 
of intolerance and reaction rule. If the future is to 
yield the best that life has to give, we must face it with 
the creative power which springs from faith—faith 
that the best is possible, faith in the essential sound- 
ness of human nature, faith that through consecration 
a better social order may emerge. 

It is just at this point that liberalism has a great 
contribution to make, for faith, in order to be effective, 
must be set free from superstition, and from ancient 
dogma. The power of faith is pent up and frustrated 
unless it can be free. One of the saddest things that 
has come to pass in the modern world is the identi- 
fication, in the minds of multitudes, of faith with out- 
worn creed and impossible belief. Priests of the older 
order exhort us to have faith, but they tie faith up with 
a complex of ideas which the modern man cannot pos- 
sibly accept. The result is that rational men develop 
a self-conscious inhibition of their spiritual powers 
which makes it impossible for them to develop their 
fullest capacities. Men who are not rational to 
a high degree are able to develop power, but, be- 
cause they lack logical definition, are apt to miss the 
mark. 
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A new liberalism for the new day would remove 
this self-conscious inhibition from men by providing 
them with a framework of rational ideas, in which the 
creative power of the spirit can move with freedom 
and power. The tendency to travel back to the middle 
ages to rediscover faith is bound to end in frustration, 
because the framework of culture in which we live and 
think is so totally different. If we go back we would 
lose our integrity, and this loss would again cause self- 
consciousness, inner conflict, and again we should 
“miss the mark.” Faith, like a tree, springs out of 
the ground in which it is planted. The older liberalism 
emphasized the framework of ideas, but neglected 
the dynamic. The newer liberalism would not neglect 
the intellectual structure, but would bring more em- 
phasis to bear on spiritual power which springs from 
enlightened faith, a faith made possible only in an 
integrated and free society. 

Some of the modern movements, such as funda- 
mentalism and fascism, provide a tremendous spiritual 
drive, but because they are closed systems they are apt 
to go intellectually wrong. Consecration and emo- 
tional power are necessary, but not enough. Blind 
faith, like blind justice, stumbles and falls. On the 
other hand, clear vision, which merely surveys the 
scene and maps the facts, leaves the world cold. One of 
the great tasks of the day is to unite truth-seeing with 
the spiritual power of faith. Men of science must do 
something more than boil test tubes, and men of good 
will must do more than enunciate a law of reciprocity. 
People who see with an eye unclouded by the passions 
of strife and selfishness must have faith in truth and 
good will. Men of reason and peace must do more 
than issue manifestos, they must have faith. They 
cannot leave action to the men of wrath or to the 
superstitious. 

Faith is belief plus. Faith is the leap from fact 
to beyond fact. It is the drive which makes it pos- 
sible for men to accomplish, not the impossible, but 
what seems impossible. By faith the hopes of scien- 
tists have become accomplishments. The stoniest 
reality was one day an imponderable thought. A 
mathematician believes in his formula, an engineer 
has faith in it when he uses it for erecting a one hun- 
dred story building. A research chemist believes in his 
discovery. A doctor has faith in it when he injects it 
into his own veins and watches its healing action. A 
liberal believes in man, in reason, in peace, and in free- 
dom. He has faith in these when he builds his life on 
them and when he has the moral courage to use them 
as stones in the building of a new civilization. 

What happens in the next hundred years will de- 
pend largely upon the extent to which liberals keep or 
lose their nerve. If they cry havoc and throw up their 
hands in despair, we shall probably witness temporary 
chaos due to faith in violence and a loss of faith in 
reason. Humanity, however, has always righted itself 
after its periods of breakdown. A wave of liberalism 
has surged upward from broken civilizations. The 
creative power of the free mind has always reawakened 
from its lethargy, and if darkness again descends upon 
mankind, as well it may, we have faith that the seeds 
of renaissance will lie in some secluded monastery or 
university library, ready to bloom with the warmth 
of returning spring. 
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The American Policy toward Spain : 


Donald G. Lothrop 


E are witnessing in Spain today another ex- 
ample of the attack on democracy which be- 
gan with the rise of Mussolini, the Eastern 

European dictatorships, the bloody destruction of 
Austrian democracy by Dolfuss, and the coming to 
power of Nazism in Germany. Reactionism cannot 
live where democratic institutions are maintained. 
Political democracy has within it the urge and _tech- 
nique of economic democracy. ‘There is a steady 
tendency for the people’s control over political forms 
and institutions to extend to the industrial, both natu- 
ral resources and manufacturing. 

The position of a privileged church and clergy, of 
the remnants of a feudal and landed aristocracy, the 
recipients of vested privilege in privately monopolized 
industry, is threatened. Thus, to preserve their 
special interests these elements of the population must 
band together and smash democracy—the will of the 
people. This they are doing in Spain. 

The proof of the fact that the attackers of de- 
mocracy are few and do not constitute any sizable 
portion of the Spanish people lies in the now incontro- 
vertible evidence of the presence of thousands of 
African Moors, from 40,000 to 60,000 Italians and 
from 15,000 to 20,000 Germans. The Italian press 
boasted that the capture of Malaga by the forces at 
the disposal of Franco was an Italian Fascist victory. 
Experts are all convinced that the rebels would have 
been put down in a few weeks if it had not been for 
outside assistance. 

In the face of this obvious situation, we find that 
the democratic countries, England and France, are 
setting up a scheme which actually boycotts the legiti- 
mate Spanish Government around which the popular 
parties have rallied. The rebels have been granted 
de facto belligerent status. Contrary to the custom of 
international law and precedent, the recognized 
government is deprived of freedom to trade in the 
materials which guarantee its security and mainte- 
nance. The actual policy of these so-called democratic 
countries has been to penalize and injure the democracy 
of Spain. Is it not legitimate and sound common sense 
to raise the question as to whether these countries are 
really believers in democracy? Has not the weasel 
worm of reaction been boring at the heart of their 
foreign policy? 

If it is true for them, how much more for our own 
‘‘land of the free and the home of the brave!’’ Is our 
record any better? We have set up a policy similar 
to theirs. We will not sell the Spanish Government 
the requisite materials. I do not suggest credits or 
loans. The Spanish Government has the money to 
pay for everything it needs. The materials do not 
have to be sent in American bottoms. They could be 
sold on a ‘‘eash and earry’’ basis. But our ‘‘demo- 
eratic’’ Congress has said no. Only one vote, that of 
Mr. Bernard, was cast in opposition. The State De- 
partment has passed down an arbitrary decision with- 
out precedent (Italo-Ethiopian war) which prevented 
nurses, doctors and surgeons from going to Spain to 
assist in the much needed work of caring for the 


wounded.* There has been attached as rider to the 
Neutrality bill now before Congress a provision making 
it a crime punishable by fine and imprisonment to 
collect funds in this country for the purpose of buying 
and sending food, clothing and medical supplies. 

Can we not state with certainty that the present 
American policy toward Spain is one which is opposed 
to Spanish democracy, a veiled attack on a legitimate 
goverment, unfriendly behavior toward a nation which 
we recognize legally as a friendly power? The Spanish 
people are fighting our battle. They are opposed by 
foreign troops, by the reactionary Church which wishes 
to become re-established asa State Church, by absentee 
landlords, by an aristocracy which has lost its historic 
excuse for being. If these dark forces win in Spain 
they will set back the clock of progress, they will 
strengthen Fascism and Nazism and make more cer- 
tain the aggressive world attack on democracy which 
these powers have in store. They would win a strategic 
place in the Mediterranean—they would split the 
French army between the Pyrenees and the Rhine. 
Fascism could spread more easily in South America. 
It would give strength and succor to the little Hitlers 
of the United States. 

To assist them as we have been doing is to knife 
democracy in the back. This is the official American 
policy. It has not been true to our past. Every lover 
of free institutions should protest this policy. 

The policy for Americans should be quite dif- 
ferent. It should be determined by our tradition, our 
past, by our tremendous obligation to the democrats 
of Europe who served in their time as the midwives of 
American freedom. Pause for a moment and consider 
what we owe. Where would our freedom have been 
were it not for outside help and assistance? Think of 
the Poles, Pulaski and Kosciusko, who served as 
leaders of the American Revolutionary Army—the 
fighting force of our democracy. Then there was 
Baron von Steuben, who trained our men at Valley 
Forge, Kossuth, the leader of cavalry, Thomas Paine, 
the English immigrant who gave to us our very name, 
the United States of America, who formulated our 
hopes and ideals in ‘“The Crisis,’ the pages of which 
George Washington ordered read to the American 
troops. 

Then there was Lafayette, with French gold, 
Rochambeau with supplies anda navy. These foreign- 
ers nursed and succored our embryonic democracy. 
We must not forget the English people themselves. 
If England had been united against us these states 
would not have blossomed into selfhood. Burke in 
his conciliation speech was merely articulating the 
sentiments and feelings of a large section of the English 
people, who, being opposed to reaction in England, 
looked upon the American struggle as their battle for 
democracy. They knew that our victory was their 
victory, for it would weaken the monarchy and 
strengthen the forces of democratic progress. 


*Revoked, Saturday, March 13, 1987, New York Times, 
March 14. 
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But our debt to Europe, to international democ- 
racy, does not end with the American Revolution. 
When Abraham Lincoln was elected President by the 
democratic forces in America, those who were defeated 
in the election, as those who were defeated by the 
February, 1936, election in Spain, turned to plot the 
attempt to overthrow the legitimate government. The 
plotters in 1860 were the same forces in America that 
are now dealing death to the civilian population in 
Spanish cities—the large land-owners, who wanted to 
retain the feudal institution of slavery and the reac- 
tionary church that supported it. Lincoln was faced 
with the same problem as is the democracy of Spain— 
the problem of putting to rout in the face of inter- 
national antipathy the forces of reaction. How easy 
it is to forget our past! How hard to remember! 
England was on the verge of breaking with us in our 
fight. She looked with favor upon the rebels. There 
were moments when she almost recognized them and 
went to their assistance. This did not take place. 
The democratic people of England spoke out against 
it. Meetings, demonstrations and pressure from 
English liberals and workers (workers, mind you, who 
were facing starvation because of the idleness of the 
cotton mills enforced by the ring of Northern gun- 
boats around the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of rebel 
territory). Flying in the face of their immediate 
economic interests these English democratic workers 
showed their solidarity with American democracy. 

The policy for Americans in contradistinction to 
the present official American policy, should be one 
which recognizes our past debts to democratic Europe. 
There can be no other policy for Americans. If there 
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were, we would have no right to call ourselves Ameri- 
cans, with that pride to which we are prone. We call 
ourselves believers in democracy. Let us prove it. 
Our own democracy depends upon the preservation of 
democracy in other lands. More, it depends not alone 
upon preserving it but rather upon extending it. 

Theodore Parker knew this better than many of 
those who now do him verbal honor. He collected 
funds in Boston for the purpose of financing John 
Brown’s armed defense of a free West, a West which 
would continue to be a home for democratic rights, a 
home where slavery would be unknown. Parker 
knew, even before Lincoln, that this country could 
not endure half slave and half free—that the chain on 
white labor could not be broken until the Negro people 
were also freed from their chains. So today the world 
cannot remain half democratic and half Fascist. The 
victory of one is the defeat of the other. There can be 
only one policy for Americans, and that is a policy 
which has as its aim the paying of our deep debt to 
European democracy, by assisting the Spanish people 
by sending food, clothing, medical supplies, doctors, 
nurses, and surgeons, by exposing the double dealing 
of the countries which pose as democratic but which 
really veil an attack upon democracy; by urging that 
our official policy be returned to that which interna- 
tional law has always provided—the privilege of trade 
with friendly governments. In this way and this way 
only shall we have the right to call ourselves Ameri- 
cans and democrats. In this way only will the sacrifice 
of Paine, Pulaski, Kosciusko, Layafette, of the 
“ragged rabble” of ’76 and of the “‘boys in blue” of 
’61, be justified and sustained. 


Not That Way, America 


Sheldon Shepard 


HERE is a deep underlying meaning to the ap- 
ik parently conflicting tendencies in current world 
history. Below the surface, similarities between 
national trends are more significant than superficial 
differences. All so-called civilized peoples are swept 
along on a common deep-flowing current, the forward 
movement of the ages. There is little significance in 
the fact that each particular portion of the stream takes 
its own small configurations of eddy and cross-current. 
Most of the world thinks it is divided into op- 
posing camps of Communism and Fascism. But this 
interpretation of events is a delusion. Regardless of 
theory, in the practices of nations Communism and 
Fascism are rapidly coming to be different labels for 
the same process. 
Note the similarities. Both are dictatorships. 
A minority holds the reins of power and allows no 
interference. Both involve ruthless rule of the sword. 
Force is the watchword, the instrument of accomplish- 
ment. Both involve the control of the people’s think- 
ing. In both the state is exalted as are the gods, and 
citizens become merely its tools and instruments. 
Individual liberty dies. Freedom of conscience does 
not exist, certainly not freedom of speech and freedom 
of action. 
These two systems are equally foreign to the 
American spirit. The American theory is that govern- 
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ments are set up by the people for the purpose of serv- 
ing the common welfare. Citizens institute govern- 
ments in order to secure and preserve their rights of 
life, liberty, pursuit of happiness and other inalienable 
rights, which must include freedom for growth, work 
and self-expression. 

And at the one point on which proponents of Com- 
munism and Fascism think they disagree, the difference 
now disappears. Most persons think that Commu- 
nism represents the nationalization of industry and that 
Fascism represents individual ownership, competition 
and the capitalistic system protected and enforced by 
the strong hand of government. So general is this 
error that many conservative individuals in capitalistic 
countries, fearing the approach of some form of social- 
ization, favor, openly or secretly, the development of 
Fascism. 

But let them look carefully. After a few years of 
Fascism, Premier Mussolini has declared that the day 
of capitalism is over and that its end has already come 
in Italy. Complete governmental control of industry 
and commerce is under way. After a shorter ex- 
perience, Der Fuehrer Hitler says, through his spokes- 
man, that capitalism is the worst possible system, and 
that the only way of industry is complete nationaliza- 
tion. Persons who support Fascism in the hope of 
avoiding Communism, find that they have surren- 
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dered themselves to a force which fastens a deadly 
grip upon them, and drives them in the same direction. 

The reason is this: In an age of power and auto- 
matic machinery, uncontrolled selfishness, ruthless 
competition and unsocial motives destroy the whole 
set-up of which they are a part. Power and machinery, 
at their present state of development, can operate at 
maximum effectiveness only in national co-operation. 


Every nation is swinging rapidly to that kind of or- 


ganization in some form. 

America’s choice is not between the old and the 
new. We cannot “go back to those glorious practices 
which have made us the leading nation of the world.” 
Chemistry, mechanics and electricity have decreed a 


new order. Our choice is between different types of 
co-ordination and co-operation. 

The question for America is this: Can we move 
on to an era of co-operation and of seeking the general 
welfare while still maintaining at every point the 
fullest freedom for every citizen? We know we can- 
not stem the tide, nor move back upstream. We 
know we do not want Communism or Fascism, both 
leading to socialization under dictatorship. Our only 
other course is voluntary, orderly, rapid development 
of integrating co-operation in every phase of national, 
industrial and economic life. The most dangerous 
national enemy is that force which blocks the will of 
the people on its way to this desired end. 


Washington’s Birthday — Reverie and Sequel 


Willard S. Small 


Reverie 

ERE we sit—Nero, George Washington, and I— 

H in my car on the top of this high ridge in the 

Park. Here is an open space of two or three 
acres surrounded by woods. A sharp March wind is 
blowing, but the air is sweet and clean after a violent 
storm last night, and a brilliant sun lights up the 
landscape. Its genial warmth pervades the car. 

This is my second visit to this spot today, for 
Nero, his mistress, and I were here an hour before 
noon. George Washington did not join us in the 
morning, but, as the lady couldn’t come this after- 
noon, George Washington came in her place. Nero 
isn’t saying much. He chased balls for a time before 
we settled down in the car. He has a place in the sun 
on the front seat and seems content. George is not 
saying much either, but I feel his presence and I am 
glad he is here. Perhaps the sonorous voice of the 
wind in the trees, the vagrant whirling of dead leaves, 
the play of light and shade on the bare trunks of the 
trees, are more insistent than George’s voice. And 
then there is a possibility of a flash of blue in the sun- 
light, for we saw bluebirds this morning. Yesterday— 
for we were here yesterday in the rain—there were 
many bluebirds; and a downy woodpecker peeked 
around a tree at us. A few minutes ago a flock of 
juncos flitted by; and now two horsemen are passing, 
one on a horse with a clipped body and legs aw naturel 
—looks as though he were wearing chaps. . 

I must have been lost in reverie for some time. 
The sun is horizontal now and its rays are less com- 
pelling. 

George Washington is telling me that he is pleased 
and gratified at the honors paid him and the reverence 
in which he is held. Whatever may have been his 
feeling during his lifetime, he knows now that he de- 
serves the honors; but he is a little disturbed by the 
form and tone of some of the reverence that is be- 
stowed upon him. He asks me to remind some of his 
worshipers that he was the leader of a successful re- 
bellion against legally constituted authority; also that 
he was the leader in that long and grueling convention 
that brought forth the Constitution—a magnificent 
compromise that George, himself, did not fully ap- 
prove. I think I also hear him asking me to remind 
his worshipers that he exemplified in his public life 


faith in rational intelligence, respect for civil liberties, 
and tolerance of new things not well understood by the 
tolerators; and that he exhorted his fellow countrymen 
to observe and cherish these as the basic principles of 
the Constitution. In short, he feels keenly that many 
of those who invoke his name in defense of the Con- 
stitution are not honoring him but are falsifying 
him. 

If he were saying this only to me today, it would 
mean little towards clearing his name of the misap- 
prehensions that cloud it, but I am sure he is saying 
the same thing to others who have the youth, the vigor, 
and the passion for truth to see that his message is 
proclaimed as it deserves. 

The voice has ‘‘trembled away into silence,” and I 
find myself looking into the purple depths of a segment 
of woods below the sun’s rays, and contrasting that 
with the infinite varieties of browns, grays, and greens 
that are reflected where the sun’s rays still penetrate. 


Sequel 

Here I am at home some days later. Wishing to 
assure myself of the authenticity of the words I 
thought I heard from the “Father of his Country,” on 
his birthday, I turn to his address at the conclusion of 
the constitutional convention: 

“IT confess that there are several parts to this 
constitution which I do not at present approve, but I 
am not sure that I shall never approve them; for, having 
lived long (he was about fifty-five at that time) I have 
experienced many instances of being obliged, by better 
information, or fuller consideration, to change opin- 
ions, even on important questions, which I once 
thought to be right, but found to be otherwise. It is, 
therefore, that the older I grow the more apt I am to 
doubt my own judgment and to pay more respect to 
the judgment of others. . . . 

“T doubt, too, whether any other conventions we 
can obtain may be able to make a better constitution. 
For when you assemble a number of men to have the 
advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably as- 
semble with these men all their prejudices, their pas- 
sions, their errors of opinion, their local interests, and 
their selfish views. . . . Thus, I consent to this con- 
stitution, because I expect no b because I am 
not sure it is not the best. have had 
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of its errors are sacrificed to the public good... . 

“On the whole, I cannot help expressing a wish 
that every member of the convention who may still 
have objections to it, would with me, on this occasion, 
doubt a little of his own infallibility and, to make mani- 
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fest our unanimity, put his name to the instrument.” 

And it seems to me that the words I heard in my 
reverie truly reflect the words spoken at the conclusion 
of the constitutional convention a century and a half 
ago. . 


The Titles We Give Each Other 


Fred Smith 


UST at this moment I am writing on the topic in 
hand with ministers only in view. For good 
measure I might mention in passing that many 

of them will see a related topic to this one which will 
make a splendid sermon. It is that of the wider area 
of relationship included under life in general. I have 
preached it under the title: “The names we call each 
other.”’ You see the point. What curious names 
people call each other. You know what we once called 
the Germans! And now some folks are learning 
another name for them. And the Russians! And if 
you are a little progressive in your thinking what 
names you earn! I have sometimes thought that to 
read through the list of denominational, or should one 
say sectarian, names that religious groups give each 
other is to come to the conclusion that religion, in this 
respect, has added to the world’s melancholy humor 
instead of to its holiness. But I see I am diverging 
from my announced topic. Let us hark back to that. 

The titles we give each other. I understand that 
titles can be bought. Of these I am not now writing. 
I am also given to understand that they can be earned. 
Of these I will be equally non-loquacious. The thing 
I am thinking about is the spume of our conversation 
that is thrown up in the fellowship or friction of life. 
For all life is one or the other of these two things, in 
the main. 

Let me make mention of the last first. There are 
the names which are engendered in the heat of temper. 
My finding is, in this matter, that ministers are not so 
vocal in this regard as once they were. Now and 
again there is a Vesuvian eruption between ministers 
of different schools. In the main, however, this is 
but a side-line shouting. The majority of ministers 
have now grace enough to know that nothing good is 
accomplished by this sort of hysteria. 

The thing with which I am concerned is the 
happier side of this business. Religion is essentially 
a fine fellowship. It should give us a chance to call 
men by their Christian names! Yet the way of my 
learning in this matter came through my experience in 
Rotary. I have heard a lot of ministers gawk at Rotary 
in a superior sort of way who never got around to 
calling me by my Christian name. It may not have 
always been evidence of a deep-felt friendship on the 
part of every Rotarian I met to call me by my first, or 
Christian, name, as I prefer to call it; but, I am telling 
you, it makes a fellow feel mighty good to hear someone 
else call him by his first name. It may not always be 
a cure for loneliness; but it is an antidote to lonesome- 
ness. I counsel all ministers to develop the habit. 

I come from a country where people in general 

had a notion that stiltedness was one of the outworks 
of civilization. Outside calling one’s wife by her first 
name the privilege had few exceptions. You get the 


same sort of thing in some of our seminaries in so far 
as it relates to professor and student. At least it was 
so when I went through seminary some twenty years 
ago. It helped us to keep our distance. I do not 
think it always helped us to reveal our divinity. Yet, 
the acute-minded will say, with a quizzical sense of 
humor, you were in that institution to add to your 
titles and not to take from them. If this is brought 
to my attention I can at once reply that this was not so 
in my case. I was there to add to the sum of one’s 
appropriated truth; any title I happened to get was 
an earned one, and merely incidental to the getting 
of truth. Oftentimes I would like to have “got next’ 
to my professors in a way I never did. Coming from 
the civilization I have mentioned but not named, I 
was always between—well, let us say—the sense of 
being scared and the fact of being sick. Candidly it 
makes me sick in a democratic culture to have to 
“doctor” men. Just plain ‘Mr.’ is title enough for me 
to use, as a rule. 

The reason for this is spiritual, not superficial. 
Christianity is, first and last, a brotherhood. Jesus 
warned his first followers against the accumulation of 
titles. On one heart-moving night he went farther 
and breathed the words that embodied the poetry of 
eternity: “I call you no longer servants, but friends.” 
Ah, the day when we dared to call a professor Prof. 
I know all that can be said for the observing of the 
proprieties. Give them their measure, but not to the 
cramping of the philosophy of life. The professor who 
only gives me information makes me want to kick him 
where his brains are not. It is for insight that I go 
to any professor. But, with few exceptions, the gift 
of insight waits upon the achievement of friendship. 
The professor must become prof. First, that which is 
sociable; then that which is scholarly. And the same 
holds true with regard to the interchanges of wisdom 
on the part of ministers. It warms the cockles of my 
heart to be introduced to my fellow ministers as Fred 
Smith. When they get to saying Rev. Mr. Smith, I 
gulp; but when it gets to Dr. Smith, then I, remember- 
ing the way of King Arthur at his Table Round, “in 
low, deep tones and simple words of great authority,” 
inform the brother of his error in generosity. 

I make my protest on two particulars with regard 
to this over generous use of titles. First, I do not 
want what, according to the academic authorities 
of this country, I have not earned. On the other hand 
to use these titles promiscuously is an act of discour- 
tesy to those who have honorably earned them. The 
chief criticism I have is that oftentimes the use of them 
tends to give an artificial atmosphere to what should 
otherwise be an inspiring one. When ministers get 
together there should be nothing of stiltedness to mar 
the rich enjoyment of a spiritual fellowship. 


——o = 
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The Mind of Aldous Huxley’ 


L. H. Butterfield 


LDOUS HUXLEY has a happy talent for sur- 
prise. His first novel to provoke widespread 
interest in the United States was ‘Point 

Counter Point,’”’ perhaps the most celebrated fictional 
indictment of contemporary society published during 
the twenties—a decade rich in indictments. The 
reviewer recalls his own trepidation in taking up the 
novel which followed several years later. It was en- 
titled “Brave New World,” a title surely indicating 
that the satirist had turned visionary. But it was 
abundantly clear after a few pages that Huxley was 
merely masquerading as a visionary, with the purpose 
of lashing other visionaries, among the rest his brother 
Julian, one of the most ardent prophets of the mil- 
lennium through science. His latest novel, the best- 
selling ““Eyeless in Gaza,” was, in one of its aspects, 
a pacifist document. Its curious thought—a sort of 
blend of Quakerism and Oriental quietism—convinced 
many of his admirers that the most brilliant young 
skeptic in the literature of our day had gone off the 
deep end into mysticism. The present book of essays 
follows on the heels of Mr. Huxley’s first novel to 
have an optimistic ending, and its title, “The Olive 
Tree,” certainly suggests that the book will propa- 
gate, in more explicit terms, the obscurely mystical 
doctrine of “‘Eyeless in Gaza.” It does not. This is 
reassuring, for the skeptic who becomes an anti- 
rationalist, though he may gain some new admirers, 
will certainly lose his old ones. 

The acuteness, the witty cynicism, in general the 
more sparkling and superficial qualities of Huxley’s 
work, are habitually applauded by critics and writers 
of jacket-blurbs. The habit is misleading, since be- 
neath the brilliance of his style, and informing it, lie 
both a strong moral ardor and an extraordinary fund 
of knowledge. Of the first, one may only say here that 
a serious view of life is indispensable to any great 
satirist and that never, after his very earliest work, 
has Huxley been cynical for the mere sake of being 
cynical. “Antic Hay,” already classified in the text- 
books as the very type of post-war disillusionment, is 
actually a fierce exposure of the cynical superiority 
to the world which its hero affects. 

Something more may be said of the second trait. 
Huxley is one of the most nearly omniscient men of our 
times, and that fact accounts for much that is pecul- 
iarly excellent and peculiarly defective both in his 
fiction and in his essays and travel-books. Incidentally 
it is what makes his fiction and non-fiction so much 
alike. He once said himself that his ideal novel would 
be “a hold-all,” “a perfect fusion of the novel and the 
essay,” into which he could put all his ideas. This is 
why so many of the scenes in his stories take place in 
country houses and restaurants; his only concern as a 
novelist is to get people together so that they can talk 
like essayists. His purpose is fundamentally intellec- 
tual, not imaginative, and it proves tedious to those 
less interested in ideas than entertainment. (Ernest 


*The Olive Tree. By Aldous Huxley. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.75. 


Hemingway once accused him of ‘“‘putting his own in- 
tellectual musings’ in the mouths of puppet-like 
characters merely because novels sell better than 
essays.) To define more closely, his purpose is to ridi- 
cule false thinking and false feeling. And this is why 
his novels are crowded with (to put it mildly) unpleas- 
ant people, the kind of people whom superficial readers 
make the mistake of confusing with Huxley himself 
when they give up his books in disgust. 

Huxley’s equipment for his role as a critic of 
society is magnificent. He is an accomplished linguist, 
with an unrivaled knowledge of literature, classical 
and modern; during his literary novitiate he served ably 
as a music, art, and drama critic on The Athenaeum: 
his knowledge of the sciences is a good deal more than 
amateur (and no doubt too intrusive in his house-party 
conversations); he is widely-read in history, political 
theory, philosophy, psychology, and sociology; he 
is something of a student of philology, comparative 
religion, and archeology. The evidence to support 
these assertions is to be found in almost any one of his 
books one picks up. Frank Swinnerton is authority 


‘for the remark that Huxley’s favorite reading is the 


“Encyclopedia Britannica,” and it is true that on his 
journey around the world Huxley had a packing-case 
made so that the “Britannica’”’ might accompany him. 

Huxley himself, it must be observed, mistrusts 
erudition and the habits of life which a too-cultivated 
mind imposes. In “Point Counter Point,” the novelist 
Quarles (Huxley in transparent disguise) compares the 
action of his mind in absorbing knowledge with the ac- 
tion of an amoeba in flowing around its food. In this 
era of science and universal education, he holds, the 
head has grown too large for the body. The reflection 
leads him into many ramifications. Now it is precisely 
in the ramifications of a subject—which may be any- 
thing from an amoeba to a camel, from a Mayan carv- 
ing to a Bach fugue—that Huxley proves fascinating. 
To Quarles this intellectual game may appear a de- 
cadent trait; to readers of Huxley it is delightful. 

Of the present miscellany it must be admitted that 
the content is, while just as varied, on the whole less 
rich than that of some earlier ones. The first essay, 
“Writers and Readers,” reveals the little faith Huxley 
places in propaganda, either for better or worse. A 
characteristic apercu runs: ‘During the last few 
thousands of years, incalculable quantities of hortatory 
literature have been produced in every civilized coun- 
try in the world. The moral standard remains, none 
the less, pretty low.”” In “Words and Behaviour” he 
exploits the reasoning of advocates of military pre- 
paredness (who convince others when they appeal to 
the abstraction ‘force’ as a means of obtaining inter- 
national justice, but would go unheeded if they used 
the proper concrete terms “thermite, high explosives, 
and vesicants’”). The essay on D. H. Lawrence (first 
printed as an introduction to Lawrence’s “Letters’’) 
is the best account of Lawrence’s character and 
thought that we have. “In a Tunisian Oasis” is in 
Huxley’s best travel-essay manner, delightful for the 
way in which small observations lead to large reflec- 
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tions. ‘The Olive Tree’ is a meditation on the sym- 
bolism of the favorite tree of religions and painters. 
Last may be mentioned the study of T. H. Huxley asa 
literary man. For it is tempting to say that the subtle 


From the ‘Sit 


Robert C. 


Y visit to Detroit and Flint, fortunately for me 
but perhaps unfortunately for the purposes 
of this report, came in the relatively quiet 

period between the two great “sit down”’ strikes. 
That at Flint had just been concluded and the repre- 
sentatives of the Union and of General Motors were 
meeting in conference to iron out their differences, 
and the Chrysler strike had not yet developed. In- 
deed, while I was in Detroit, Chrysler had agreed to 
meet with the representatives of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (the C. I. O. Union), and everyone 
was optimistic that difficulties with Chrysler would be 
easily ironed out. In fact the Union people were so 
optimistic that they were already talking of their 
plans for the Ford plants. 

I did, however, have the opportunity of talking 
with the Union representatives, a few of the executive 
staff of General Motors, and several representatives of 
the public at large at a time when public opinion was 
probably not so red hot as it had been a week or two 
previous or as it is at the present moment. It is the 
result of these conferences and my own observations 
that I am here endeavoring to set down. 

It must be borne in mind first of all that the great 
motor empire of lower Michigan has been for years a 
center of labor unrest. Only a few years ago the 
American Federation of Labor held its annual con- 
vention in the city of Detroit and, as I recollect the 
facts, but two of the Protestant churches in Detroit 
were courageous enough or independent enough to 
invite a representative of the A. F. of L. into their 
pulpits on Sunday morning. One of the two, I am 
proud to say, was our own Unitarian church, under the 
able leadership of Dr. Augustus P. Reccord. Inci- 
dentally, I was informed that the churches which did 
open their doors to labor were subjected to a great 
deal of pressure on the part of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other groups. It was the boast of the 
dominant elements in Detroit that their city was a 
non-union town. And what is true of Detroit was 
true to an even greater degree of cities such as Flint, 
Pontiac, ete. These cities have been for years owned 
body and soul by General Motors. 

The results of such a policy have not been very 
satisfactory. A recent survey of the city of Flint 
showed it to be one of the most backward cities in re- 
spect to health, housing and education north of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. The health record was par- 
ticularly appalling, and I talked with several parents 
of young children who were contemplating leaving 
Flint because of the impoverished and inadequate 
school system in the community. As one drove about 
the city of Flint one could not help but be disturbed 
by the appearance of the homes of the city. The 
housing is inadequate from every point of view. I 
was informed, too, by creditable, more or less non- 


allusiveness, the controlled rhythms, and the clarity 
and persuasiveness which Huxley praises in the work 
of his eminent Victorian forebear are as characteristic 
of the grandson as of the grandfather. 


Down” Front 


Dexter 


partisan, individuals, that the whole city government 
and the courts were very largely under the domina- 
tion of the motor interests. 

Another feature of the general situation that must 
be taken into account is that the automobile industry 
is very new. Not only Detroit itself but the cities 
around it have grown like mushrooms in the last 
quarter century, and there are very few older inhabi- 
tants who take a pride in the city and look on it as their 
home and that of their family for generations. The 
labor group in the automobile industry is a mixed lot. 
There are many recent immigrants from Europe or 
their descendants, Poles, Russians, Italians, ete., a 
considerable number of Canadians, both French and 
English, and a large element of Southerners, both 
white and colored. 

Still another factor in the situation is that the 
control of the automobile industry does not rest in 
the hands of local people in the main. The local execu- 
tives are very largely salaried employees, and the con- 
trol lies in the hands of Wall Street or the du Ponts. 
This absentee landlordship makes for a sense of irre- 
sponsbility on the part of the large corporations. 

The fact that it has been practically impossible for 
the A. F. of L. to organize any large number of auto- 
mobile workers, owing in large part to the objections 
of the employing groups and in lesser degree to the 
craft set-up of the A. F. of L. itself, tended to aggra- 
vate the explosion when it came. If the motor com- 
panies had been more tolerant of A. F. of L. organiza- 
tion, and if the A. F. of L. had been more active and 
energetic and willing to adapt its policy to the needs 
of the industry, the present state of war in the motor 
kingdom might readily have been averted. Whatever 
the reaction of my informants was to the “sit down” 
strike, those who were not in the employ of the motor 
companies were all agreed that the present debacle 
was very largely due to the policies which the motor 
companies themselves had adopted in previous years. 

Regarding wages and conditions of labor there 
is a great divergence of opinion. There is little ques- 
tion that the wage rate per hour or per piece is reason- 
ably good, but the seasonal nature of the industry 
and the high cost of living in southern Michigan has 
made the yearly income of motor workers compara- 
tively low, although it all depends upon with what 
particular group one is comparing wages. While 
there is argument regarding wage scale, there is a 
general consensus of agreement regarding conditions 
of labor. There is no question that the mechanization 
of the automobile works has led to increased speeding 
up, and that as a result in many branches of the 
industry the worker’s health has been endangered. I 
talked with a number of former automobile workers 
who were now in other employment, and their tales of 
health break-downs due to trying to “keep up with 
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the belt” are many. In addition, the company’s labor 
policy led to the constant employment of labor spies 
and a surveillance of workers, which is intolerable in a 
free country. The recent exposures of labor espionage 
before the La Follette Committee explain exactly 
why there exists in this region a feeling of bitterness 
between workers and management. 

There is no question that with this background 
trouble was inevitable, and the amazing thing is that 
up to the present moment it has not been more serious. 
It is, however, serious enough so that the residents of 
Flint lived in hourly terror of a bloody civil war dur- 
ing the period of the “sit down” strike there, and I 
judge that the same situation exists in Detroit at the 
present moment. 

Regarding the strike in Flint I secured two dia- 
metrically opposite points of view: (1) that the strike 
itself was an accident and that a vast majority of the 
employees of General Motors did not at that moment 
desire a strike, and (2) that the strike had been planned 
for a long time, that it took place at this particular 
moment more or less through an accident, but that it 
had the definite support of the great majority of the 
workers. I was utterly unable to verify either state- 
ment. 

Regarding the ethics of the “sit down” strike 
as opposed to the more conventional labor strike, there 
was a wide divergence of opinion among those with 
whom I talked. The great majority of more or less 
neutral people felt that the “sit down” was illegal, 
that workers had no legal right to continue to occupy 
property which was not theirs, and that the courts 
were quite within their rights in ordering an eviction. 
On the other hand, these same people realized that an 
eviction would have meant bloodshed, and many of 
them upheld the position of Governor Murphy in not 
ordering the troops to enforce the court’s findings. 
The C. I. O. group, on the other hand, and some other 
more liberal members of the community, while they 
might admit the technical illegality of the “sit down,” 
defended it from two points of view. They maintained 
that the property of the company which the strikers 
occupied had been created by the labor of the men 
themselves over a period of years, that equitably, if 
not legally, the property was as much theirs as that of 
stockholders or management. Another defense of 
“sit down” on the purely practical side is that it creates 
less friction and disorder as well as infinitely less de- 
struction of property than the older type of picketing 
outside. This is true, however, only if the authorities do 
not attempt to evict the “sit downers.” If eviction had 
been attempted there would probably have been more 
bloodshed and disorder, and certainly more destruc- 
tion of property, than in the more usual type of strike. 

The pretty nearly universal opinion is that the 
“it down” strike in Flint would not have succeeded if 
it had not been for the attitude of the state and na- 
tional governments. There is no question that Gen- 
eral Motors controlled the local government, and that 
if they had been backed by state and federal govern- 
ments they could have evicted the strikers and forced 
them to accept the company’s terms. Whether that 
would have been a permanent settlement or not is 
another matter, and whether in the long run it would 
have been the best thing either for the industry or the 
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\ 
workers is questionable, but there is little question 
that it would have been possible. 

The Flint strike with its victory for the C. I. O. 
was, in the few days I was in Detroit, having reper- 
cussions all over the area. All sorts of enterprises were 
actually experiencing or being threatened with “‘sit 
down’ strikes, and the significant thing was that in 
most of the smaller industries or businesses the mere 
threat of a “sit down” was sufficient to secure an 
adjustment satisfactory to the workers. There is no 
question that, from labor’s point of view, if they are 
willing to take the risk, the “sit down” is a very ef- 
fective weapon. The danger is that it may become 
too effective, and that some reckless labor leaders may 
use the weapon to the extreme and turn public opinion 
definitely and positively against them. There are in- 
dications that this may have been the case in respect 
to the Chrysler negotiations. There was apparently 
every indication that the Chrysler management was 
willing to discuss matters with the U. A. W., and that 
the great majority of their workers were members 
of the Union. The demand, however, on the part of 
the workers that all negotiations for all employees 
should be with the Union seemed, to some people 
at least, to be due to the fact that the success of other 
“sit down” strikes had gone to the heads of some of 
the labor leaders. 

One very interesting element in the Flint strike 
was the fact that the families of strikers were at once 
taken on relief and more or less adequately cared for. 
Strange as it may seem, there was little or no objec- 
tion to this, even on the part of the employing group. 
The reasons for the lack of objection were primarily 
that everyone realized that, if they had not been so 
eared for, the danger of violence would have been in- 
finitely greater, and the attitude of the state govern- 
ment from Governor Murphy down was definitely 
and positively that violence and the use of force was 
to be avoided by every possible means. 

It is very difficult to make a judgment regarding 
such a complicated situation as that which exists in 
the motor industry, and in the face of a tense labor 
situation. As has been already said, there was no 
question that the motor companies in the main are 
definitely responsible for what is happening today in 
their empire. It is their past policies of suppression 
and exploitation which have brought matters to the 
present pass. On the other hand, it seems fair to say 
that there is a danger, at least, that the C. I. O. Unions 
with their new weapon, the “sit down” strike, may in 
their turn carry things too far and become as intolerant 
as their opponents. Between the two the general 
public is in a difficult situation. We sympathize 
unquestionably with the demand of the workers that 
they get a larger return and more security from their 
labor, that they be given a decent community to live 
in, and that they be free to organize and to control 
the conditions of work so that their own health and 
happiness will not be endangered. And yet there re- 
mains in our minds a reasonable doubt whether the 
use of illegal methods and intimidation is the best 
way to secure these desirable ends. We cannot help 
but sympathize, too, with Governor Murphy and the 
state authorities in their insistent desire to reduce the 
risks of bloodshed and violence. 
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The real question to be decided, which society 
has not as yet passed on, is just what are the rights of 
labor in respect to industry and what are the rights of 
capital, if any, and what is the relation of both of these 
rights to that of the consumer. As I came away from 
Flint 1 was more than ever convinced that this serious 
difficulty has developed because of profound ethical 
ignorance, and that the task before both the State and 


the Church today is to make a serious attempt to solve 
this ethical problem. Many people are still optimistic 
enough to believe that a solution can be found, even 
under our present capitalistic system, which will af- 
ford freedom, security and opportunity for the workers 
and at the same time assure the owners a reasonable 
profit from their investments, and the general public 
against violent upheavals. 


Ancient Hebrew Legends 


Edward Day 


Introduction 


HE Ancient Hebrew Legends belong to the early 
Judean Narrative, the Yahvist Saga. The 
North Israelitish Narrative, the Elohist Saga, 

has none of them, as it begins with the story of the 
patriarchs. The Priestly Narrative reveals depend- 
ence upon the Judean legends, save in Gen. 1-2 : 4a, 
which is not legendary, but is in fine late prose, and 
has in consequence an exalted conception of the Divine 
Being who creates by his imperial fiat. 

The legends of the Judean Narrative have come 
down to us in prose; but it is supposed by scholars 
that they originally were orally composed in rhythmic 
form and were recited or sung before the great tents, 
at shrines and wells, as the people assembled to hear 
them in their old desert time. 

Here in his blank verse the author attempts to 
reproduce these old legends in a rhythmic form not 
differing greatly from that used by the old bards, al- 
lowing himself only such freedom as the bards must 
have revealed in their work; and he tries to hold him- 
self to a vocabulary such as they must have had. In 
short, he tries to make them speak and to keep himself 
out of sight. There can be here no Miltonic lines, if 
for no other reason because he is incapable of them, and 
because he shuffled off the great poet’s theology in his 
youth. 

These legends must be of great antiquity, and in 
consequence preserve crude conceptions of the Divine 
Being and his methods of work, that were left far be- 
hind as the people advanced in culture. We may even 
venture to say that many who first heard them could 
not have regarded them seriously; that they were 
recited for entertainment rather than for serious in- 
struction. It has been left to Biblical literalists of our 
time to regard them as sacrosanct. By such study as 
we give these ancient legends we are prepared the 
better to appreciate the great advance made in thought 
by the Deuteronomists and the nobly conceived work 
of the great literary prophets of the Exilic time. 

_ These legends begin with Gen. 2:46, with the 
simple statement that after the earth and heavens 
were made the Deity was left with a vast dry land 
without vegetation and animal life. After praying or 
longing for rain, rain came and vapors arose. Some 
commentators have supposed that a vast river over- 
flowed the dry earth, but there is no mention of such 
ariver. Having, after rain had fallen, an earth verdure- 
clad, the Deity—Jah, he here is called, the poetic 
abbreviation of Jahwe—perforce must mold man and 
beasts laboriously out of earth and breathe into them 
his vital breath. Then he must place his man and 
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beasts and must watch over them; and here he fails, 
and is made in the end to confess failure. But eons 
must be supposed to have passed before the days of 
Abram, which closed the legendary period. In our 
blank verse we have covered the first half it of. Such 
work needs voluminous notes, but this introduction 
must here suffice. 


Naught living greeted Jah as forth he looked 
That morn so distant we but dimly it recall. 

The sun, though shining as ever it has shone, 
Availéd not, for earth its shining mocked. 

Vast peaks with threats did pierce the sky’s high vault; 
Their jagged cliffs, like weaponed fortresses, 
Forbade approach; no streams from them did gush, 
To bear life-giving waters to tortured vales. 
Unverdured plains forlorn and dead Jah saw; 

For neither herb nor shrub had sprung thereon. 
The notes of joyous birds nowhere were heard; 
Nor were the bleat of lambs, the low of kine; 

For living creatures nowhere had appeared. 
Within Jah’s self was life but he spake not. 

In thought and loneliness he waited long, 

As one who feared the work beyond his might. 

At last aroused, Jah prayed that rain might fall, 
Might slowly drop from heaven whence he had come, 
That earth might softened be, ready for life. 

At first it lightly fell, fearful of harm, 

And th’ scorched hot earth lifted it in vapors high. 
Then heaven’s windows oped and showers vast 
Did fright the earth and made it sorely quake; 
While mighty torrents rushed to flood the plains. 
With fear Jah fled to cavern dark and lorn, 

There to await the passing of th’ awesome storm. 
When gladly forth he came from his retreat 

He found an earth wondrous in richest greens, 
With flowers scattered like dropped stars of th’ sky. 
Then did the morning stars together sing, 

And all the sons of Jah together shout. 

Jah sensed his need of man to share his joy, 

And help him tame, subdue, and give it worth. 
Therefore when once he therein a garden had, 

He set himself to shape his needed man. 

So Jah, not thinking he himself demeaned, 

To ground, low-stooping, formed his wanted man; 
Of gritty dust-upscooped he molded him, 

Not using his own blood as did other gods 

In making man in image of themselves, 

And puffed into his nostrils his vital breath, 

Thus causing him to live, alert and venturesome; 
And wisely bade him, as his, the garden keep. 
Time loitered not; but though Jah was content 
His man more needed far than life vouchsafed. 
Jah saw he way must find to solace him. 

Then molded he creatures many, small and great, 
To leap, frolic about and gladden him; ; 
And birds to fly joyously and for him sing. 
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These pleased but failed to fill his deeper needs. 
Jah saw and so purposed to try again. 

His man into unconscious sleep he put, 

Sleep as untroubled as that of terebinth, 

Or mighty cedar, Eden’s bounds beyond, 

Then hacking out of man’s quivering side, 

Took piece of ruddy flesh and bone therewith, 

And deftly built therefrom a wondrous maid; 

Her rare in her comeliness he brought to man, 

Who saw they twain inseparably were one. 

Of fruit of all trees they were, he said, to eat 

Save that of th’ tree reserved to him alone. 

Against the eating of this he sorely warned them. 
But little heeded they his solemn words, 

Absorbed as they then were in one another. 

Now days for them serene, untroubled passed, 
Together they rose to greet each dewy morn; 
About the garden they admiring walked; 

Together plucked its fruit and ate thereof; 
Together frolicked with its creatures mild, 
Together, sweet converse held; together slept, 

Not needing other cover than th’ soft wind 

The balminess of which favored repose. 

Thus day merged into day, moon into moon; 
Seasons they knew not, nor heat nor cold did know. 
Now ’mong the beasts there was a serpent winsome 
That guileless seemed. With th’ wife it frolicked oft. 
She let it chase and o’ertake her, climb up and wind 
Around her neck, muss up her golden hair; 

Then slide to ground and flee to ’scape rebuke. 

On oceasion it took and ate the fruit forbid; 

Came near, still eating it, praised it as good, 

Then nearer came and whispered in her waiting ear. 
At once the woman ran to th’ tree and took 

And ate most greedily of th’ luscious fruit. 

Then took of it to her loved man; and he 

Received it knowingly and smiling ate thereof, 
Then up they leaped—to them the sun grew dark, 
’Bove them vast cloud dragons fiercely fought; 


While through the trees did creep a howling night wind. 


They wildly fled in fear to escape the cold, 

And sheltered loincloths they made for warmth, 
Then after his long rest in th’ heat of day 

Did Jah in the cool of evening’s breeze come forth, 
As ever enjoying all with eyes alert, 

Expecting upon the happy pair to come. 

Whose presence ever proved a solace to him. 

His tread they heard and hoped he’d pass them by. 
But when he loudly, imperiously, called 

They hand in hand emerged unfaltering. 

They stood; while Jah did stare incredulous. 
“Why did you come to me thus clad tonight?” 

He asked; and sternly added: ‘‘Do you not know 
That innocence here no garment can need? 

Have you today eaten of fruit denied?” 
Unalarmed the man with feeling deep replied: 
“From the woman thou gavest me I did take it; 
And now my eyes are open I am glad.” 

Defiantly the wife smiled as she did speak, 

“And me the serpent dared, I took his dare; 

I ate the fruit denied and found it good.” 

Then was it Jah in anger fierce and loud 

Did curse the serpent, dooming it to go 

On belly crawling, never to lift its head; 

Doomed man, not knowing th’ greatness of his gift, 
To life of toil as subduer of the earth; 

Doomed the wife, sensing not the boon conferred, 
Offspring to bear to man her overlord; 

Their lives to end in death, the greatest boon. 
And them Jah clad and out the garden drove; 
And placed, slight need, in th’ gate a flaming sword 
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In hand of a supernal, awesome, potent Piards 
Far the pair wandered, oft shelter making of boughs 
In forests dense amidst gigantic trees. 

Hard toil was theirs, but toil in freedom won, 
That yielded them scant sustenance, for flesh 

To them, as sacrosanct, they could not eat, 
About them life on life did gorge itself; 

But oft they famished went, so light their food. 
Time changes wrought, for wives conceived, bore sons 
And daughters many, lusty and valorous, 

Who rapidly peopled earth’s widest wastes. 

Then industry and art advancement made. 

Some tilled the waiting ground, thus ridding it 

Of stubborn roots and rank and noxious weeds; 
While many shepherds became or herdsmen; 

And others for iron and copper mined the earth. 
With time some rose to fame on pipes and harps, 
As many they beguiled with rustic tunes; 

And some before wide tents, at shrines, and wells, 
As rarely gifted bards sang tales of eld; 

And they who heard entranced applauded them. 
Thus in assemblies culture saw its birth; 

And greatly increased life’s joy and worth. 


* * * 


THE INTEGRATING FORCE IS LOVE 


Life’s basic law is love. Paul has stated it briefly—‘‘We 
are one body and severally members one of another. The eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of you, or again the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you.” 

This fundamental fact and law is as rigid and universal 
as the law of gravitation, which not only holds the stars in their 
courses, but draws the raindrop down the window-pane. 

You are one body in your thoughts and emotions. You are 
one entity in your personal desires and wills. The brain can 
not say to the heart, I have no need of you, nor the other way 
round. The body cannot say to the soul, I have no need of 
you, nor yet soul to body. We are inextricably bound together 
—morally, mentally, emotionally, physically. 

For instance—a lie spoken by the lips will register in the 
pulse beat. A grief borne deep in the heart will take the sparkle 
from the eye. Anger and shame held in the mind will flush the 
face with blood, while worry and fear have their effects on every 
vital organ. On the other hand, joy and faith and courage will 
give more tone to the muscles, more spring to the step, than any 
medicine. We are indeed one body. 

You are familiar with the psychological term “integration.” 
The integrated person is the happy person, the efficient person. 
An automobile engine is integrated when each part is working 
smoothly with every other part, and no part shirking its func- 
tion. So a perfectly functioning personality is an integrated 
personality. And the integrating force is love—a vast good will, a 
whole-hearted desire to see all things everywhere worsing to- 
gether for good. 

On no other basis can personal happiness be achieved. 
Mankind has tried all the other ways, and it is no use. Paul de- 
scribes the reason for failure in the 13th chapter of First Corin- 
thians. Though I have all knowledge, he says, but lack love, I 
am a hollow drum. Though I have the power to move moun- 
tains, but am loveless, I am ineffectual. Though I distribute 
my goods in charity, but do it without love, I get nowhere. 
Love gives me patience, kindness, modesty, courtesy, generosity, 
faith and trust. That is why love never fails—it is a combination 
of unfailing resources. 

Love is therefore the greatest thing in the world because 
it meets completely the basic condition of life—we are one body. 
We are individually and personally one entity. We are col- 
lectively one humanity. We are eternally one creation; for there 
is one God, one law, and one element. The law is mutual assist- 
ance. The element is love. For God is love.—W. Wallace 
Rose. 
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Unitarians Facing Momentous Issues 


THOUGHTS ON THE ELECTION OF OUR UNITARIAN 
PRESIDENT 


N. W, Lovely 
This article was prepared at the request of the com- 
mittee supporting Dr. Joy’s candidacy. 
Irving W. Stuliz, Chairman. 
Concord, N. H. 


FTER all, it is of the nature of an official report that the style 
should be solid rather than clear, and it is not an unfriendly 
remark about the Report of the Commission of Appraisal if we 
say that it requires a very careful reading to discover its true 
purport. The first two sections seem to be the really significant 
portions, although they must be read in the light of the supporting 
documents and the detailed recommendations made by the 
Commission. 

In section B, “Findings and Recommendations,” we should 
look at each chapter to discover what the Commission is trying 
to convey. In chapter I our churches are chided for parochial 
sectarianism, and our officials are commended for their vision of 
a broad fellowship of liberals throughout the world. It is the 
belief of the Commission (and evident to the most casual in- 
quirer) that our officials have waited only on the growth of broad 
tolerance in our parishes, and that their record is highly com- 
mendable, and their efforts in this line should be continued. 

In chapter ITI, on ‘‘Leadership,” we find an important state- 
ment of principle, namely, that ‘‘a policy of promotions should be 
inaugurated wherever feasible, so that those who have served 
well may be rewarded by an opportunity to serve again in a post 
of larger importance.’”’ Charles R. Joy has served well. Through- 
out his ministry, and his larger service as vice president, he has 
established an enviable record of devoted and able service. 
Now, with the advice and consent of the chairman of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, he is recommended for a definite “‘demo- 
tion.”” And the evident sophistry that would present the sug- 
gested demotion (from administrative vice president to secretary 
of the Department of the Ministry) as something more or less 
than a demotion is too transparent to warrant serious consider- 
ation. 

Charles R. Joy is being demoted, without reason and against 
the express policy of the Commission’s own report. This is not 
intended as a plea for Charles Joy. It is an attempt to preserve 
in the denomination that clear thinking, that moral and in- 
tellectual clarity, that stern realism, which has always marked 
the Unitarian tradition. If we start a new age by contradicting 
in act the policy to which we subscribe in theory, let us do so 
consciously, and without equivocation. 

Chapter V, on “Worship,” says that ‘‘we still await—as 
Emerson did—the touch of the Spirit upon our forms of wor- 
ship,” ... . which is true enough, but the policy of watchful 
waiting (and free experimentation) in the field of worship can be 
entrusted about as well to one administration as another, and 
hardly warrants much drastic change. The most significant 
thing about this chapter is that it gets through three pages on 
worship without the use of the word God, without any specific, 
constructive suggestions, and without referring to any object of 
worship. Perhaps it is only myself who gets the impression that 
this chapter implies that to worship is to “sort of emote” on a 
vague but cosmic scale. But at the best it says nothing. 

In chapter VII, on “Social Relations,” if we read carefully 
we will discover that the Commission proposes to carry equivoca- 
tion into the very organizational set-up. The Association, as 
such, must not assume any “prophetic” mission. It must, above 
all, be discreet. At the same time it will profit by the activities 
of a subsidiary organization for whose acts it cannot be held re- 
sponsible. And this subsidiary, the Fellowship for Social Justice, 
will exercise the function of, and assume all the obloquy associated 
with, social prophecy and radical activity. 


The Commission proposes a form of organization which will 
concentrate power and responsibility in the central Association 
to a degree never before equaled in American Unitarian history. 
And the central] body will be dominated by its president more 
completely than ever before. This is what the Commission calls 
Integration. And to those who love freedom and democracy I 
recommend a careful study of the practical implications of the 
proposed changes in organization. 

On page 333 of the Report, under ‘“‘Decentralization,” we 
read: : 
It is only because the Commission is recommend- 
ing strong measures for the further integration of the 
Unitarian movement that it recommends partial de- 
centralization of administrative centers and responsi- 
bility, and that only conditionally. Decentralization 
should be recognized in principle, provided for in the 
by-laws of the Association, but applied by stages as the 
conditions upon which it rests are actually realized. (The 
italics are my own.) 


In view of the past history of our denomination and the 
well-established fact that power tends to become centralized in 
any organization, is it sound sense to increase immediately the 
central power of the Association in return for a promised, condi- 
tional decentralization? On page 267 we read of the reorganiza- 
tion of 1925: 


These decentralizing measures to which the Com- 
mission on Polity had looked to balance up its own 
centralizing tendencies have conspicuously failed of 
adoption. 


So we are asked to add more power to the central body again, 
on another pledge of decentralization. And that is not an un- 
conditional pledge, but a very strictly conditioned one. “A bird 
in the hand. .. .”” And we have had two birds in the bush since 
1925! 

Notice, in the chapter on ‘‘Leadership,”’ that a careful file 
index is to be used in place of a free election as the real basis of 
the future selection of leaders, and so the way is systematized for 
a régime which will be self-perpetuating. ; 

Should we not remind the Commission of its own warning? 
“Tf the democratic processes are to be saved from something very 
like obliteration, there must be prompt and vigorous action. It 
is high time for those who believe in democracy to take their stand 
and organize their forces aggressively.”” (Page 5.) With greater 
power centralized in the office of president (see proposed set of 
by-laws issued by Interim Commission, March, 1937, page 11), 
and with the possibility of a self-perpetuating régime, it is, in- 
deed, well said by the Commission that “‘it is high time for those 
who believe in democracy to take their stand and organize their 
forces aggressively.” 


FAIRNESS AND FITNESS 
Leslie T. Pennington 


R. JOY’S acceptance of the nomination makes it imperative 

that certain facts should be made clear to the people of 

our churches. I shall limit myself to the issues of “fairness” and 
‘fitness’? which Dr. Joy has raised. 

The board of directors sitting as a nominating committee 
unanimously nominated Dr. Eliot for the presidency of the 
American Unitarian Association at its October meeting. This 
action was taken despite the deliberate attempt of Dr. Eliot to 
forestall it. It took the board three months to persuade him to 
accept the nomination. He accepted it as a duty to which he was 
called, not only by the unanimous action of the board, but by 
national officers of the Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
the Ministerial Union, and by ministers of some of our strongest 
Eastern churches, who were asked to impress upon him our need 
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for his leadership. The disinterestedness of his final acceptance, 
after three months of deliberation and counsel, is beyond ques- 
tion. 

Not all who urged Dr. Eliot to accept the nomination 
approve of all the findings of the Commission of Appraisal. 
Some of them, at least, believe the Commission made mistakes. 
But the Commission was given an exceedingly difficult and an 
exceedingly large task. It is not surprising, therefore, that it 
made some mistakes. It can hardly be claimed that the Ad- 
ministration, of which Dr. Joy is a member, made no mistakes in 
its relationship to the Commission. Those who urged Dr. Eliot 
to accept the nomination were convinced, despite any exceptions 
they took to the findings of the Commission, that he, as chair- 
man, had shown those qualities of statesmanlike leadership which 
we need to guide us. 

Since the final report of the Commission on Appraisal, mem- 
bers of the board have had further opportunity to see Dr. Eliot’s 
leadership in action. The report of the Interim Commission on 
Planning and Review, of which Dr. Eliot is secretary, has just 
been published. In its preparation, as the report indicates, the 
Interim Commission co-operated fully with the Committee on 
Administration of the board of directors and with the board itself. 
As the purpose of the Commission on Appraisal was primarily 
objective, the purpose of the Interim Commission is primarily 
one of preparing the reforms which have been proposed for in- 
troduction into the practical administration of the Association. 
This work has required genuine co-operation and the achievement 
of agreements by creative thinking rather than by compromise. 
In directing this work Rodman Peabody, chairman of the Interim 
Commission, Dr. Eliot, its secretary, and Robert Duncan, chair- 
man of the Committee on Administration, have shown excellent 
team-work. The effectiveness of this team-work is best seen in 
its results. The Foreword of the Report of the Interim Commis- 
sion contains the following statement: 


The present set of by-laws carries the approval of 
the Committee on Administration on every point, and 
thus represents the combined judgment of the two 
bodies, voting separately. Furthermore, with two ex- 
ceptions (which are specifically noted in the following 
pages), this set of by-laws has been approved by the 
board of directors of the Association. 


Dr. Joy writes of ‘‘the unfairness, the inaccuracy, and the 
superficiality of the Commission’s report upon the organization 
and administration of our business.”’ In this work of the Interim 
Commission some changes have been made in the proposals of 
the Commission on Appraisal, some at Dr. Eliot’s own suggestion. 
He made no pretense that the suggestions of the Commission were 
final. Certainly members of the board who have worked with 
him this year have had no impression of “unfairness,” ‘‘inac- 
curacy” or “superficiality” on his part. Considering this work it 
may be surprising to recall that Dr. Joy is himself a member of 
the Committee on Administration which has shared in it. Some 
of us are surprised to find that he is now issuing a minority report 
on the leadership of Dr. Eliot: in the deliberations of the com- 
mittee he did not raise the question of issuing such a report. 

Dr. Joy writes, ‘I feel very strongly that vigorous protest 
should be made against the injustice which seems to have found 
final expression in the demotion and dismissal of faithful servants 
of the Association.’”’ Who is being dismissed? No one. Dr. 
Hunt, already beyond the age when most Unitarian ministers 
would retire if they could afford it, is being honorably retired on 
pension. Who is being demoted? Dr. Joy alone of the men who 
were offered places in Dr. Eliot’s administration in the event of 
his election chose to look upon the offer as a “demotion.” It 
must be remembered that Dr. Joy himself is a member of the 
committee which concurred in recommending the abolition of the 
office of administrative vice president. Dr. Eliot offered him the 
leadership of the Department of the Ministry, which he ranked as 
one of the most important departments of the Association in his 
new program. There can be no more important task before us 


: 


than that of recruiting, building up and maintaining the body of 
those who are to be the spiritual leaders of our movement. Dr. 
Joy knew that if he accepted this position he would continue at 
the same salary he has received as administrative vice president. 
But he chose to consider it a “desk job.” In declining the posi- 
tion, one objection which he offered was that he would have no 
place on the Administrative Council, and he referred to the Staff 
Council, on which he would have a place, as a “consultative 
group... . which will have little influence, power or signif- 
iecance.”’ It is curious that he should write this when the Com- 
mittee on Administration of which he is a member had just 
recommended the abolition of the Administrative Council and 
the setting up of the Staff Council inits place. To my knowledge 
he submitted no minority report to the board on these matters. 

In his letter to the board of directors (The Register, February 
18, 1937) Dr. Joy referred to the proposed office of executive vice 
president as ‘‘of great importance.” Apparently this is the one 
office under Dr. Eliot’s proposed administration which he would 
not consider as a ‘“‘demotion.’’ Yet he authorized me during the 
week preceding the publication of the letter to quote him as 
saying that he did not want the office of executive vice president 
and that he would not accept it if it were offered to him. Ap- 
parently, therefore, since Dr. Joy did not contest the structural 
changes outlined above when they were approved in his own 
committee, the issue has been precipitated not because he was 
“demoted” but because Dr. Eliot was nominated by the board 
for the presidency. 

Dr. Joy’s nomination is perfectly legal, democratic and right. 
Dr. Joy is an able and experienced leader in the Unitarian move- 
ment. He has many devoted friends, among whom I like to 
count myself. In a religious fellowship which stands for the 
principles and method of democracy there should be no objection 
to an open contest. But a campaign which is begun in such ques- 
tionable questioning of the ‘‘fairness,”’ the “fitness,” and the re- 
ligious faith of a man who has given such distinguished service in 
the parish ministry, in the life of his community and state, and in 
the national affairs of our movement, seems to me hardly a pro- 
pitious beginning. 

It is inconceivable to me, considering these facts, that the 
people of our churches will be confused or turned aside in one of 
the most sweeping and promising movements in the history of 
American Unitarianism, or that they will doubt for a moment the 
man whose leadership has already given us such hope, such 
courage, and such faith. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR FELLOWSHIP 
Frederick R. Griffin 


WISH to point out some of the grounds for my strong convic- 
tion that Dr. Frederick M. Eliot and his spiritual vision are 
essential to the future of our fellowship. 

At a time of great perplexity, when liberalism is either over- 
thrown or in jeopardy throughout the world, we Unitarians have 
an imperative task, and for it we are providentially blest with a 
chance to place in a position of leadership a man who is from every 
point of view splendidly equipped. The kind of leadership he 
would give us is not uncertain. For twenty years he has been the 
increasingly-successful minister of an important church. He is by 
nature and experience a parish minister who believes that “‘liberal 
religion must express itself through liberal churches.’ His is a 
Unitarian church, but is “thoroughly emancipated from the sec- 
tarian spirit.” It isa democratic church, and “‘is committed to the 
practice of democracy within its own organized life.’ He is the 
influential and beloved leader and meets ‘‘the first requirement 
of those who would be leaders—the difficult art of stimulating 
widespread activity of mind and spirit throughout the rank and 
file of the group.” In his church there is no written or implied 
creedal test for membership, but his people “regard it as of great 
importance to formulate from time to time the varying stages of 
their growing belief so that it may serve as the basis for worship, 
ethics and program.”’ The center of life of his church is worship. 
Its “primary instrument for the fostering of religion and for the 
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application of religion to human situations and problems is 
education.”’ And finally, in his church there is the belief that 
“religion is futile and sterile unless it has direct and effective 
bearing upon the problems of human society.” 

The Appraisal Commission asked ‘‘what kind of churches 
are needed to adequately serve liberal religion.’’ The answer 
which it gave is in accord with our best Unitarian thought and 
tradition. The churches must be free from the sectarian spirit, be 
democratic, be effectively led, be outspoken in statement of be- 
lief, must center in worship, must employ the educational method, 
and must bear constructively upon the problems of human so- 
ciety. This is exactly the kind of church which Dr. Hliot serves 
and to which he has so largely contributed in St. Paul. As presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, his leadership would 
be on those lines. 

The Polity Commission, of which I was chairman, changed 
the term of office of president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion from one to four years, and seriously contemplated limiting 
re-election to one additional term of four years. It made this 
change and considered this limitation in part because it was the 
unanimous opinion of the Commission that leadership in the 
American Unitarian Association would gain greatly by bringing 
to the office every few years a man fresh from parish work. The 
best training for leadership in religion is in the field. Dr. Eliot 


has had this training and would bring to the Association, which, 
after all, is a fellowship of churches, the knowledge, the faith 
and the skill of the pre-eminently successful parish minister. He 
has no interest whatsoever in machinery except as a necessary 
tool for the doing of work. There is not the slightest doubt of 
the kind of leadership he would give us. If we want the kind of 
churches which are essential to liberal religion, if we want wor- 
ship, the educational method, democratic government, frank af- 
firmations of belief and the service of our fellowmen, then we may 
confidently look to him for leadership in these things. If our weak- 
ness is spiritual weakness—and I think it is—then we need a 
spiritual leader, and that is why we need Dr. Eliot. 

Among the young people Dr. Eliot is trusted and popular. 
When we think of the future, we must think of these young 
people. Dr. Eliot is an excellent preacher and is in constant de- 
mand by colleges and universities. It would be a real source of 
strength to us to have our official head in the pulpits of our in- 
stitutions of learning. He is an expert in the field of religious 
education, and here again is a vital factor in our future. Heisa 
gifted executive and is in all things spiritually-minded. It is 
important to add that he is emotionally well-balanced, is intel- 
lectually alive and speaks a straight language. 

Our future will be safe in his hands if we all give him the 
support which leadership in vital religion demands. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Milo G. and Josephine B. Folsom 


Jeremiah, living in another period of national crisis, when 
Babylon was threatening the destruction of the tiny kingdom of 
Judah (all that was left of David’s proud domain), saw clearly 
the catastrophe ahead for his people, and tried in vain, by verbal 
warnings, by spectacular demonstrations in the market-place, 
and the written word, to warn them, to arouse them to the need 
ofa revival of godliness. His warnings were unheeded, and the 
Babylonian captivity ensued, but the truths he uttered still live 
and are basic in our thinking today. 


Monday, April 12 

Read Jeremiah 10:12,13. Isaiah 80 : 20, 21. 

There is more to this universe than what appears on the 
surface. Thescientist can measure the vast spaces of the heavens, 
he can enumerate the elements of which the stars are made, he 
can tell to a mathematical certainty the exact time of their 
movements, yet he has not plumbed the depths of reality. Be- 
yond the world of sight lies a land of spiritual values. Dr. Fos- 
dick says: ‘‘All that is best in us is a revelation of something eter- 
nal, behind and ahead of us.”’ It is through experiences, whether 
they be those of the scientist or those gained by the eating of the 
bread of adversity, through the tasting of joys beyond expres- 
sion, or through drinking the water of affliction, that “‘we hear 
the word behind” us saying, “‘This is the Way, walk ye in it.’ 


Prayer: O Thou who hast made this universe and hast 
fashioned us, we feel a wonderful sense of security as we become 
acquainted with the unchanging laws of the cosmos, even though 
we learn the lessons of spiritual harmony with Thee through ad- 
versity and affliction, as well as through joy and happiness. It 
gives us more faith in Thee and the assurance that Thou doest 
all things well. Make us joyfully aware that Thou hast invested 
us with dignity and power by calling us co-workers with Thee. 
Amen. 

Tuesday, April 13 

Read Jeremiah 1 : 10-19 (Moffatt’s translation preferred). 

We need to have the courage of our convictions. We are 
convinced that Christianity, if tried, would rid the world of the 
curse of war, that it would overthrow poverty, that it would give 
to each person the opportunity to develop his full personality. 
It is not always popular to be religious, to espouse the cause of 
the Christ. We sometimes cringe at the remarks of our asso- 
ciates. We allow the mobilized forces of evil to ply their vicious 


trades, snatch their victims from our ranks and carry them away 
to the captivity of their sin, there to remain slaves to their vice. 
Either we must have the courage of our convictions to put up a 
fight that will shake this world to its foundations, or we must see 
the enemies of goodness and righteousness hold high carnival. 
‘As for you, brace up, stand up, and tell them all I have com- 
manded you. Do not be scared of them. I am with you (the 
Eternal promises) to succor you.”’ (Moffatt.) 

Prayer: Keep us, our God, from becoming cowards. We 
need strength to declare Thy truth and live it before the noonday 
glare of public opinion. We need the courage of a Jeremiah to 
stand up and meet situations. Grant us that strength and endow 
us with that courage. Amen. 


Wednesday, April 14 

Read Jeremiah 9 : 28, 24. 

Every machine is a projection of our physical power. The 
celescope is a farther-seeing eye, the microscope is a more inten- 
sive eye, the telephone a longer ear, the microphone a larger 
voice, the airplane longer arms and the automobile faster feet. 
Truly we have ‘‘dominion over the works of Thy hands.”’ What 
is it all for? Is it merely to produce more wealth that we may 
have more luxury and more leisure? Hardly. God intends us, 
through the mastery of Nature, to have the time and equipment 
to make men and women of finer character and to give us greater 
opportunity to bless the world through the development of our 
special talents. His purpose is to free the world from the curse 
of war, poverty and disease. Our own character is tested by the 


use we make of these devices which project our physical power - 


and by the expenditure of our leisure hours. 

Prayer: How great are Thy wonders and how unsearchable 
is Thy mind, Thou Creator and Ruler of the universe! We know 
that we have entered a new age, which is offering greater op- 
portunities for spiritual and social growth than ever before. We 
pray Thee to grant us wisdom to use intelligently the marvels of 
invention and science for the advancement of Thy Kingdom, but 
never for selfish or personal ends. Amen. 


Thursday, April 15 
Read Jeremiah 1 : 5b-11. 
A characteristic of truly great souls is humility. When 
Moses was called to be the leader of his people, he said, ‘““Who 
am I that I should go unto Pharaoh? I am not eloquent, I am 
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slow of speech.’ Professor Einstein says: ““Many a day I realize 
how much my own outer and inner life is built upon the labors of 
my fellowmen, both living and dead, and how earnestly I must 
exert myself to give in return as much as I have received.” 
Lincoln said: “I do not think myself qualified to be the President 
of the United States.” When Jeremiah was summoned by Je- 
hovah to be a prophet to the nation he said: “O Lord, I know not 
how to speak, I am but a child.” Jesus, himself, said: ‘I of my- 
self, can do nothing. It is the Father working in me.”’ These 
men have shaped the destiny of civilizations, molded the ideals of 
religion, guided the Ship of State safely through troubled waters, 
and pointed out the way in education and science. What ex- 
amples for us to imitate and follow! 

Prayer: Our Heavenly Father, stir us to emulation of these 
men. We thank Thee for their expressions of humility and 
teachableness. The growing soul is a teachable soul. Thou dost 
still say, as Thou saidst of old, “Go forth to tasks that are too 
mighty for you,” and “whatsoever I shall command thee, thou 
shalt speak.’ Thou wilt not fail us nor forsake us, but wilt grant 
us wisdom and strength to perform whatever task Thou dost ask 
of us, if we will let Thy power flow through us as the Master let 
it flow through him. Amen. 


Friday, April 16 
Read Jeremiah 17 : 5-8; 31 : 338, 34. 
Life becomes rich, full, joyous, as we learn to live in harmony 
with the laws of God. It is cruel, hard, barren, to those who wil- 
fully or ignorantly disregard and break them. God is not to 


blame for sickness if we break the laws of health. He is not to 


blame for sorrow. Sorrow is the measure of our love. He is not 
to blame for suffering. If we could never suffer we should be 
incapable of happiness. God is not to blame for evil and sin. 
We learn through experience what is right and what is good. 
Otherwise we should have no strength of character and acquire 
no purpose in living. Joyous life, the abundant life, is ours when 
we seek, as the Master did, to know and to do the Will of God. 

Prayer: So many times, dear Father, we rebel at our lot in 
life and are inclined to blame Thee or to doubt Thy goodness. 
Help us to keep a mental balance and to use the minds which 
Thou hast given us to look at life’s experiences sanely and with 
faith. There isso much that we cannot understand, so much that 
is perplexing, so much that is inexplicable to our puny under- 
standing! Help us to keep open minds and to know that if we 
could see and understand all things we should be satisfied. Guide 
us to know and to use Thy laws that we may have the abundant 
life. Amen. 

Saturday, April 17 

Read Jeremiah 18 : 1-6. 

Few go through life without unfulfilled ambitions. The 
things we would do we can not do. The stream of our life is 
turned into other channels, by uncontrollable outward circum- 
stances such as economic necessity, environment or accidents. 
Always there is a longing and a restlessness for what might have 
been. Sometimes that rises to a fierce discontent and rebellion. 
Here is where we must make the Spirit rule the outward condi- 
tions. We can, if we will, find in every task that which is worth 
doing. Like the potter with the marred vessel, who remade the 
clay of the damaged vessel into another perfect article, we can 
do our work well and develop skill along unsuspected lines. 
Through this development we become stronger in character and 
under such discipline we may become sweeter souls than we 
should ever have become if we had been allowed untrammeled to 
realize our earlier ambition. 

Prayer: It is hard, O our God, to find our dreams vanishing 
into thin air, to feel that we have a talent which we could develop 
but which has to be thwarted or laid aside. May we see, as we 
travel the journey of life, that Thou hast been developing other 
talents in us which perhaps may be of more benefit to us and to 
the world than that of which we dream. Teach us to grasp the 


fact that we have been co-laborers with Thee and that we are just 
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one piece of the great mosaic life which Thou hast planned. Amen. 
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Sunday, April 18 
Read Jeremiah 23 :24. Job 38 :1-7. 


Our concept of God must be universal to be adequate for 
our minds, to be adequate for our times, adequate for our re- 
ligion. We can never conceive the whole greatness of God. He 
is beyond our comprehension. On the other hand, God is no 
greater to us than our power of imagination to create Him. It 
adds much to life to have a growing, expanding, challenging con- 
cept of God. That keeps us growing and developing with it. 
It makes us know that we belong to eternity and not to time. 
It makes us realize that there is a quality of life that is eternal. 
The Master called it “Eternal Life.’”’ A life that outlasts the body, 
that is above the earth plane, that must be developed from within 
and fulfills the purpose of our creation. 


Browning sensed it in these words: 


What is left for us, save, in growth 

Of soul, to rise up, far past both, 

From the gift looking to the Giver 
And from the cistern to the river, 

And from the finite to infinity 

And from man’s dust to God’s divinity? 


Prayer: We, children of earth, know “Thy ways are not 
our ways and Thy thoughts are not our thoughts,” yet, O God, 
we aspire to think Thy thoughts after Thee, and to walk in Thy 
ways. May our thought of Thee so exalt us that we feel our feet 
are upon holy ground and our hearts are singing with the music of 
Heaven. Amen. 

* * * 


THE LONG VISION 


I have been reading Adams’s ‘The Living Jefferson,” and 
Latzko’s “Lafayette,” and I have repeatedly asked myself why is 
it that we must wait several generations to appreciate idealism 
and unselfishness? We know that humanity is only urged on- 
ward and upward by the torch-bearers—who carry the light and 
who willingly lead out into the darkness; and that it is the il- 
lumination of the light that dispels the darkness and sets us free, 
and yet when this light bearing and leadership is a thing in actual 
operation, he who is responsible for it—who is sacrificing for it, 
who is paying the price of it—is unappreciated if not actually 
maligned by that very humanity which is being blessed by the 
sacrifice and labor. 

Today we revere and almost worship both of these men— 
Jefferson and Lafayette—but we fail to understand or appreciate 
them in any considerable degree, or the mighty principle of the 
dignity and worth of the ordinary man, and the priceless value 
of liberty, for which they labored, but we bow before their names 
and call them great patriots. Yet in the days in which they enun- 
ciated and strove for the establishment of those great principles, 
few there were who gave them any lengthy allegiance. Is it be- 
cause, as Emerson once said, we are so near that we can’t see the 
forest for the trees? We don’t seem to be capable of taking or 
appreciating the long vision, we can’t seem to see the thing as a 
whole, so all manner of little personalities and emotionalisms pre- 
vent us from seeing or properly evaluating issues that are lasting 
and continuous. If we would familiarize ourselves a little more 
with history, if we would think and consider not only men and 
what they say, but the principles and uses which they enunciate 
as things of worth or otherwise in themselves, we might not find 
it necessary to leave to our children’s children the satisfaction of 
truly evaluating the men whom we at times almost if not quite 
repudiate, during their lives. Lent is a season for meditation, we 
are told—and truly so. Is there anything more worth while 
upon which to fix some of our thinking than upon the living is- 
sues of our own day, and the men into whose hands we have 
placed the torches that shall give us light to illuminate the way 
into something better and nobler than we have known heretofore? 
We surely have some such torch-bearers worthy of our allegiance. 
Let us think on these things—and when such have been recog- 
nized, why not give them reverence in their day and generation?— 
The Universalist Herald. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A CORRECTION ABOUT KING’S CHAPEL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of March 27, in the article, “The Christian 
Leader and the Unitarians,”’ I find another mistake. I say 
another, as Dr. Snow found one (or more) in an earlier article! 

King’s Chapel is not “‘non-sectarian.’’ It is a Unitarian 
chureh. It is so stated on a tablet on the outside of the church, 
as you go in. 

It is “independent,” 
churches. 

Incidentally, we don’t call the minister of our church “‘rec- 
tor.’”’ That, I believe, is an Episcopalian term, and we have not 
been an Episcopal church for 160 years! 


certainly, but so are other Unitarian 


Evelyn Sears. 
Boston, Mass. 


Of course King’s Chapel is a Unitarian church. We used 
the word non-sectarian in its broader sense: ‘“‘not limited to de- 
nominationa! or partisan interests; not a narrow or bigoted de- 
nominationalist.”’ Non-sectarian also means ‘‘not a member of a 
sect,’’ and our meaning would have been clearer if we had written 
“non-sectarian in spirit.” We should not have used the old 
word “‘rector’’ once in use at King’s Chapel. 

The Editor. 


eS 


HE HAS A HILL FARM AND SENDS US MONEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Being a wayfaring man, a foo] and an Ishmaelite, I have no 
stated church affiliation, but go every Sunday in the place I hap- 
pen to be. Iam not immune to the appeals for an Easter offering 
heard in churches of all denominations (there is church unity). 
In my quandary of where to contribute I thought of your appeal 
for more subscribers, and enclose my check for $10.00 made pay- 
able to you, for four subscriptions to the Leader, to be given to 
such folks as you may know who would appreciate the Leader 
and who cannot afford to subscribe. 

You should give a wholesale rate of at least five subscrip- 
tions for $10, or have the New Dealers been after you about 
cutting prices? 

My name is not now on your subscription list, though I sub- 
scribe for some Universalist friends in Orwell, Pa., with the un- 
derstanding that they retain all copies until summer, when I will 
have time to peruse them on my hill farm there. 

When traveling in the North I find the Leader in most public 
libraries, but here in the South libraries are fewer and one rarely 
finds the Leader. 

Last night I did find a copy in the library here, like an oasis 
in the desert. Only about a dozen people in the library, but 
thousands on the green benches, sitting and thinking, most of 
them only sitting. In my private Litany I shall have a prayer: 
‘Lord deliver me from an old age of sitting.”’ 

Of course I attended the beautiful Universalist-Unitarian 
church here. The service and sermon were fine, with only one fly 
in the ointment—a piano was used instead of an organ. 

The brethren and Dr. Gilmour were cordial, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Gilmour called at my hotel this afternoon, for I had told him I 
was to leave on the morrow. 

In the rack in the foyer I found two copies of the Leader, and 
selfishly took both. The labels on them showed that they had 
been mailed to Miss Alice M. Converse of Watertown, N. Y. 

Why do not more Universalists distribute back numbers of 
the Leader for the public, as the Christian Scientists do their 
publications? One sees their racks everywhere in hotels, rail- 
road and bus stations. 

When I am through reading these two copies Ishall put them 
in a Christian Science rack, somewhat like the bird which lays 
its eggs in another bird’s nest. You are up on birds. It is the 
cuckoo I believe, if not you can supply the information. 

Some fifty years ago in the reading room of the 23rd Street 


Y. M. C. A., New York City, I became enamored of a religious 
editor (as I am now of you), Dr. James M. Buckley of the Chris- 
tian Advocate. The Y. M. C, A.’s have fallen from grace in their 
neglect of supplying religious literature. 

, Henry F. Meyer. 

St. Petersburg, Florida. 


* * 


““WHAT’S IN A NAME?’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I intimated that possibly Mr. Lowry did not read in- 
telligently I did not expect to be taken so seriously. But he has 
almost persuaded me that I was right. Almost, but not quite. 
I am sure he does not really believe that the “‘original issue be- 
tween us’’ was that I ‘‘objected”’ to a lady saying she thought the 
church ought to preach a “‘serene, restful type of religion.”’ He 
knows I did not say I preferred that type of preaching myself. 
He knows, too, that my reference to the fact that Jesus loved the 
young man who had great Possessions was not offered as evidence 
of “‘serene and restful religion.” 

If I thought he really did not understand me I might try to 
state my position more clearly, but since I am sure he does under- 
stand, it would be a waste of my time and your space to continue 
the argument—if it can be called that. 

But there is one point in Mr. Lowry’s latest letter that I do 
want to refer to—the significance of names. He seems surprised 
and offended by my statement that his name meant nothing to 
me. He says: ‘‘After nearly twenty years’ active ministry I am 
not entirely unknown in the denomination.”’ Of course he isn’t. 
Of course he is very well known to a large number of people 
in the denomination. But surely he must realize that there are 
many others who know his name but do not know him—and still 
others who never even heard his name. 

The fact that a man is a minister tells a few things about him 
—that he is, presumably, a man of intelligence, education and 
high moral standards. But how little that is compared to what 
it does not tell us—whether he is conservative, radical, or liberal, 
emotional or practical, dogmatic and self-confident or open- 
minded and humble, and a hundred other things, all of which, 
taken together, make the man. 

Mr. Lowry’s name did not tell me any of those things. And 
my name would tell him nothing about me. 

N.E.S. 


* * 


A UNITARIAN COMMENTS IN NOBLE SPIRIT 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 


I read your article on ‘“Unitarians Facing Momentous 
Changes”’ and felt it might easily excite a rumpus. In my judg- 
ment, however, the adverse criticisms have been excessive, not 
altogether necessary or equitable. It is not difficult to distin- 
guish the serious from the facetious, and the latter is no ground 
in itself for misunderstandings. I read also with satisfaction your 
praise of Dr. Hunt and saw little of dispraise of others. 

Personally I believe in a living God, and such positive theism 
implies that the universe speaks the truth to us and naturally 
finds significance in the instincts,, intuitions and universal beliefs 
of mankind, the fundamental beliefs of so-called natural religion. 
In your recent editorial the quotation from Benjamin Jowett is 
very apposite. It applies equally to denial as to assertion of be- 
lief, possibly more. I doubtless inherited traditional ideas, but 
there was a time-fuse attached and in due season I found myself 
compelled to construct my thought from the foundation through’ 
experience, physical science—which, it may be remarked, in its. 
recent dicta removes some of the difficulties which Victorian 
science seemed to involve—and metaphysics which in its highest. 
form seeks an explanation of the Real in view of all the facts of 
the world, material, mental, moral and spiritual, reaching thus 
conviction of the truths of natural or universal religion. 

I have been an active pastor of Unitarian churches for forty-- 
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six years, seven years (1907-1915) in London, England, minister 
of a congregation which included not only many highly intel- 
lectual liberals, but three presidents of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and I am assured that a great majority 
not only of our ministers but also of our devoted laymen hold to a 
positive theism and the kindred beliefs which such thought in- 
volves. 
Geo. Croswell Cressey. 
Stoughton, Mass. 
* * 


THE CURRENT NOW SETS THE OTHER WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading one unkind dig after another directed at you 
in recent issues of the Leader I can keep out of ‘‘Reactions’”’ no 
longer. 

This is just to say that after careful rereading of the editorials 
and other articles attacked by these various critics, I am struck 
by the utter injustice of the attacks and amazed at the insulting 
phrases used in them. T am not at all surprised at the Christian 
spirit which you show toward these attackers, for in all the years 
since I have read The Christian Leader, this spirit has character- 
ized you and your utterances. 

To accuse you of indulging in ‘“Gnnuendo,” of cherishing 
“animus behind a campaign of misrepresentation,’’ to accuse you 
of using compliments as a cloak to hide a left-handed attack,” 
to call you “unfriendly, unfair,” and “of mighty poor spirit,” 
seems as absurd as it would be to accuse you of being a Hottentot, 
or as absurd as to maintain in the face of his sermon in the March 
27 Leader, that Dr. Eliot is not a humanist. The sermonshows be- 
yond question a kind and honest spirit, but at its best seems to 
be trying to emphasize only what he feels is equivalent to belief 
in God.” It seems to emphasize Dr. Eliot’s published avowal in 
1930, that he “‘does not believe in personal immortality and sees 
little value in trying to believe it,” and his statement that ‘‘the 
humanist has laid aside once and for all the idea that religious 
truth has any other source than his own human intelligence.” 

Thank you for your own emphasis on that Source of Power 
of whom some of us grow more certain with every passing year. 
And thank you for the unfailingly Christian attitude toward 
your correspondents. 

W.G.B. 


* * 


THE NEW YORK LIBERAL MINISTERS’ CLUB IN REPLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The statement of the Board of Trustees of the Newark Uni- 
versalist Church appearing in your issue of March 27 contains 
charges that the New York Liberal Ministers’ Club (a) did not 
make an adequate investigation of the Garner case, yet made a 
pronouncement upon it; (b) made a demand (the inference is 
that it was peremptory) that the trustees of the church submit 
to questioning; (c) failed to submit written questions asked for 
by the trustees. 

In brief reply, and restricting myself to matters of fact, I 
wish to contradict (a) and (b) and to explain (c). With regard to 
(a), the club’s investigation included the perusal of papers and 
the hearing of testimony more than sufficient to establish the 
facts upon which the club’s pronouncement was made. The 
club was not concerned with Mr. Garner’s pastorate as a whole, 
put only with the method used to dismiss him and the reasons 
publicly given for the dismissal. The church has not denied the 
well-known facts. Inexplicit denials are meaningless. 

Turning to (b), no demand, peremptory or otherwise, was 
ever made. I telephoned Mr. Carver of the board of trustees 
eight times, sueceeded in talking with him twice; the first con- 
versation lasted eighteen minutes, the second seven minutes. My 
‘request was courteous and fully explained. After a while Mr. 
Carver said he understood the concern of the club with an apparent 
injustice done to one of its members. But he refused an inter- 
view, offering me instead a “confidential talk between one 
gentleman and another.” As the representative of the club, it 
would have been highly improper for me to accept such an in- 
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vitation. Mr. Garner, when we talked with him, had asked for 
no assurances of “confidence.” But Mr. Carver asked for as- 
surances which would have prevented me from reporting any- 
thing he said to the group I represented, thus destroying the 
whole purpose of an interview. 

As to (c), at the same time the written questions were asked 
for, it was revealed to me in reply to my inquiries that several 
weeks were likely to elapse before there would be replies from 
the church board. This amounted to “killing” any possible ac- 
tion by the club, for timeliness was of the essence of the proceed- 
ings. 

It seems necessary to make these corrections of fact. From 
comment I entirely refrain. The trustees say the parish is re- 
building a center of true liberalism. I sincerely hope it is true. 

A. Powell Davies, 
President New York Liberal Ministers’ Club. 
ok * 


CELEBRATING EASTER 


To the Editor of ihe Leader: 

To me, it seems a good way for one to celebrate Easter Sun- 
day by mailing three small checks: one to your Universalist 
church that you attend regularly; one for $2.50 for a year’s sub- 
scription to The Christian Leader for some dear friend who can- 
not afford to pay for it; and one to the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., which is also yours and 
my church. Call it, if you like, an Faster greeting! Practically all 
of us can do that—I judge by myself, one in very moderate cir- 
cumstances financially—and I am doing it today. 

DG hey Fe 


x * 


A WESTERN HUMANIST WRITES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your effort in the Leader for March 27 to pose as a misunder- 
stood champion of truth is unconvincing because, unfortunately, 
you do not interpret things accurately. Putting it charitably, 
your judgment of what the truth was seems to have been very 
bad. It is simply not true that Dr. Frederick May Eliot was 
“shoved to the front” by Raymond B. Bragg, Curtis W. Reese 
or any other humanists. It is well known that Dr. Reese has 
been engaged in other matters and for the past several years 
inactive in denominational affairs. To give to Raymond 
Bragg credit for this creditable nomination is absurd. He has 
not been a member of the Unitarian Association Board since 
last May, and the Board did the nominating. The burden of 
proof, sir, ison you, and so far you have presented nothing but an 
allegation. 

Similarly with the effort to label Dr. Eliot a humanist. You 
did not make clear the important distinction between the ag- 
nostic views which, for instance, Dr. John Dietrich sets forth 
on one side of the Mississippi and the series of sermons that Dr. 
Eliot has recently been preaching on the Lord’s Prayer on the 
St. Paul side. One need not go to the Twin Cities to be aware of 
that difference in belief and temper. You may not perceive it, 
but the Unitarians at least are not, to use your own phrase, so 
“dull and witless.” ‘Next to the Grace of God,” asa Meadville 
professor once said, ‘‘is the power to distinguish between things 
that differ.” 

That Dr. Eliot is the choice of an overwhelming majority 
of the Unitarians, East and West, theist and humanist, will, Iam 
convinced, be manifest in May. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 

Chicago, Ill. 

* * co 

Jesus spoke with authority, but the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and many modern preachers, speak with authorities, which is quite 
another matter. The prophet who speaks with authority de- 
clares the truth which has seized hold of him, which is part of his 
very life, which is its own witness to its validity. The preacher 
who speaks with authorities tells us what he has read in the Bible, 
in the Creed, and the traditions of the fathers.—Percy Sylvester 
Malone, in The Churchman. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Two Novels of English Life 


They Walk in the City. By J. B. 
Priestley. (Harpers. $2.50.) 
The Tramp and His Woman. By 


Dorothy Charques. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


These two novels have in common more 
than that they deal with simple English 
folk who have been torn from their moor- 
ings by elemental forces beyond their 
control. They are both written by novelists 
who have such keen insight into the 
mental processes of ordinary people that 
they can find and express the dramatic 
significance of ordinary situations. They 
both know England intimately, Priestley 
the industrial town and its present-day 
hopelessness and Miss Charques the 
countryside, north and south, and the 
many signs of the changing seasons. Both 
develop vivid portraits by deft use of de- 
tail, and reveal the profound conflicts 
which put men and women at odds with 
fate. More than incidentally, but without 
preaching, both put the challenging ques- 
tion whether the world we have made is fair 
to the many people who, without having 
had any say in making it, have to take it as 
it is and fit their lives to its compulsions. 

Mr. Priestley takes a boy and a girl 
who have grown up in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in a mill city (which might be 
Halifax or Bradford or any one of a dozen 
more, but is called Haliford), and shows 
how the pressures of new economic condi- 
tions have made it impossible for them to 
enjoy the relative security and prosperity 
their fathers knew in the nineties. And he 
shows how their restlessness is increased 
rather than relieved by the invasion of 
American industrial and commercial pro- 
cedures and American amusements into 
the settled habits of West Riding life. 
Added to the pressures of cruel circum- 
stance suffered by these young people, 
from which only brief romantic escape is 
possible till they break right away and 
yield to the lure of London, are the strains 
of a passion that is their birthright, but 
which life frustrates. 

Edward and Rose go separately to 
London, where for a while misunderstand- 
ing keeps them apart. Before they find 
each other and agree that they are out of 
place in London and had better go back 
where they belong, adventures befall them 
which draw them into the orbit of forces 
wholly alien to their tradition and to their 
capacities. At first the reader may feel 
that these adventures and the glimpses 
they provide of “high life,” of a great 
social conflict, and of a crime which has an 
international background, are somewhat 
unnecessarily dramatic. But he realizes, 
upon reflection, that most of those who are 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


affected by the more ruthless forces of our 
modern life are indeed simple people, up- 
rooted but recently from a comparatively 
placid, if imperfect, civilization. 

Mr. Priestley proffers no solution. 
Edward and Rose are sent back to Hali- 
ford but we cannot feel that Haliford holds 
much for them, though what it has they 
will appreciate better when they return’to 
it. They will meet, instead of missing 
one another, in Ackroyd Park, and they 
will go back to the tea-room near the 
moors, but what will be their work and 
their reward? That is a question which 
not the West Riding only, but the world, 
will have to answer. 

Miss Charques’ book is quite unusual, 
quite rare in its combination of feeling for 
Nature with sensitiveness to the suffering 
of destitute people. Her heroine, when we 
first know her and her daughter, has re- 
turned to England from Canada, whither 
she had gone fifteen years before after a 
runaway marriage. She has picked up 
various men and is now accompanied by a 
new one, a confirmed tramp. The three 
are ‘‘on the road”’ and making their way 
towards Ellen’s old home, she hoping her 
father will receive her, Jim realizing that 
if this happens he must drop out of the pic- 
ture, and Annie, the thirteen-year-old 
girl, dreading such a parting. The change 
from winter to spring as they go southward 
is delicately suggested and forms a back- 
ground for Ellen’s moods. 

Ellen is repudiated by her aged father 
and the three set off together again. At 
last they find work and a home on a farm, 
where Jim passes as Ellen’s brother. For 
some months, through the harvests, they 
are happy here; the child in school finds 
friendship. But gradually Ellen is drawn 
to the farmer and finally Jim is sent away. 
The child insists on accompanying him, 
and the last part of the book is devoted to 
their adventures, which move steadily 
toward a final tragedy. 

The story is a sad one, of frustration and 
waste, but not even the sordid features of 
life ‘‘on the road” alienate our sympathies 
from the tramp, his woman, and her child. 
We feel that they all had strength and 
beauty to give the world, had they lived 
among people of greater strength and 
beauty. The war had uprooted Jim. A 
too fond father’s devouring devotion had 
spoiled Ellen. Nothing in her experience 
had given Annie stability. 

Miss Charques understands those who 
live in constant need. She knows the life 
of the countryside, and her pictures, such 
as that of the forge and of the harvest 
supper, are authentic in spirit and detail. 
No one will read this (a first book?) with- 
out wanting to read further books from the 
same pen. 

eH Bess 
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The Flower Wagon 


Flower Wagon. By Margaret E. Sangster. — 
Round Table Press: New York. ($1.00.) 


If Sunday school folks could have had 
a Margaret E. Sangster a generation or 
two ago, Sunday school books would not 
be in such bad odor. Here are some stories 
full of faith in human beings that are little 
works of art. ‘‘A book as light and gay, I 
hope, as the sky and the budding trees of 
springtime,’ she wrote. But it is as deep 
and tender as love and life—love and life 
revealed by the people we meet in the 
subway or on the street. 

Jie Viste 
* * 
The Silver Lining 
The Silver Lining. By Archer Wallace. 

(The Round Table Press: New York. 

$1.00.) 

If the writer were a preacher, he would 
buy this book for illustrations. Often we 
see listless congregations rouse up at a 
story. A great story is the best sermon. 
These fifteen chapters are stories to cheer. 
They reveal the silver lining in the cloud. 
One is about an English girl who died 
young. Another is about the compensa- 
tions of sickness. Then comes the dreamer 
who saved his people. Then there is the 
chapter that combats the notion that 
happiness is a sin. 

Wallace tells a story Heine told, how 
on a beautiful day in May a number of 
monks and prelates who were in attend- 
ance upon the Council of Basle were walk- 
ing in some woods near the town engaged in 
deep conversation over theological mat- 
ters. Suddenly from a near-by tree a 
nightingale began to sing. Instantly the 
conversation ceased and the men so re- 
cently engaged in heated controversy were 
thrilled by the melody. Then one of them 
remarked that the sweet singing must be a 
scheme of the devil to divert them from 
holy conversation. Conscience-stricken, 
the group was overwhelmed with remorse. 
But the world moves on. 

J. Views 


MASS MEETING 


A Mass Meeting will be held in Trem- 
ont Temple, Boston, Wednesday, April 
14, at 8 p. m., subject: ‘Our No Foreign 
War Crusade.”’ Those taking part will be: 
Kathleen Norris, famous author, Palo. 
Alto, Calif.; Louis P. Benezet, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Manchester, N. H.;. 
Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell, Field Secretary, 
Christian Student Movement. 

There will be a meeting especially for- 
women but open to all, at 4 p. m., in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Especially for ministers and men, Bul-. - 
finch Place Church, at 4 p. m. 

Students and youth, First M. E. Church, 
85 Temple St. 

Admission free to all these meetings, 
which are under the auspices of the Greater: 
Boston Emergency Peace Campaign. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


TEACHING WORLD PEACE 
Throughout the 
year the wise lead- 
er in the church 
school finds many 
opportunities for 
helping to culti- 
vate among pupils 
of all ages atti- 
tudes of friend- 
liness and good will. This is done in two 
ways. Directly, through courses of study 
in which peace is the dominant note, 
through projects and activities in which 
boys and girls have real experiences and 
contacts with people of other races and 
come to know them better, through worship 


_ when a carefully planned service helps one 


to realize afresh God’s purpose for the 
world and the part every individual can 
play in bringing it about. Indirectly, 
through the teacher’s own convictions, at- 
titudes and feelings, through the pictures 
and books which pupils find in their 
classroom and which act as silent teachers 
of what constitutes the good life. 

Suggestions for teaching peace, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, in the few ways 
mentioned and in others, are available the 
year round at the G. 8S. S. A. office. With 
the approach of Good Will Day May 18 
and its observation in our church schools 
on the 16th, we would call the attention of 
superintendents and teachers to this fact. 
Elsewhere on this page may be found a list 
of books which will stimulate thinking on 
this subject. Some too which will provide 
practical suggestions for plans and activi- 
ties to be carried out in the local school. 
These, as stated, are in the loan library and 
so at the disposal of any who wish them. 

In our files also is an abundance of peace 
material, collected during recent years 
from many sources. To those near by who 
can visit the office all of this is available 
for looking over. Some of it, such as peace 
plays and pageants, programs, etc., can be 
sent out for examination and later re- 
turned. A packet of peace literature, in- 
eluding a cartoon for your bulletin board, 
pamphlets, etc., published by various peace 
organizations will be sent free from this 
office upon request. 

The National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, 532 17th St., Washington, 
D. C., provides much helpful literature for 
church school use. Write direct to its 
office for help or let us send you its 8-page 
announcement, Suggestions as to Material 
on World Friendship for Sunday Schools, and 
select from this what you wish to order from 
the Council. The following headings 
simplify locating material best fitted to 
meet your needs. 

1. General 

2. Services and Programs for Special 

Days 
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THE LAST WORLD WAR 
Cost 


30,000,000 Lives 
$400,000,000,000 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
= With That Money 2 
* every family in the United States, bs 
* Canada, Australia, England, Wales, ce 
* Treland, Scotland, France, Belgium, * 
* Germany and Russia could have 
* been given : 
= I. a $2500 house with a 
* JI. $1000 worth of furniture, on x 
* TII. 5 acres of land at $100 anacre * 
* Besides this, every city of over * 
* 20,000 inhabitants in those countries * 
* could have been given ‘s 
* I. a $5,000,000 library and 7 
* JI. a $10,000,000 university. i 
BS * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President Columbia University. 


Why Prepare for Another? 


ee Oe OR RR EL OR Oe 


. Projects and Study Courses 

. Posters, Cards and Maps 

. For the Use of Teachers 

_ General Books for Sunday School 
Libraries 

The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is another organization 
offering help to church school leaders. 
Two booklets, one for teachers of kinder- 
garten and elementary grades, the other 
for teachers of sixth grade through junior 
high school, cost 10 cents apiece and con- 
tain valuable suggestions. Send direct to 
Philadelphia for these, enclosing cash with 
order. 

We shall be glad to recommend to any 
minister, church school superintendent or 
teacher, ways in which International Good 
Will Day next month may take on new 
meaning and significance in the life of the 
local church. 


aor w 


* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 

Since last reporting, gifts from the fol- 
lowing schools have sent the total receipts 
for the American Friendship Offering to 
$639.36. At $7 a day this will pay for 
maintaining the school for a period of 
eighteen weeks. Obviously many more 
offerings will be needed to cover our obliga- 
tion for the entire school year. 

Supporting Suffolk School for one day: 
Stafford, Connecticut, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A portion of one day: Denver, Colorado; 
Sycamore, Illinois; Waterloo, Jowa; 
Bangor, Maine; Framingham, Lawrence, 
Monson, Massachusetts ; Rochester, Min- 
nesota. 


BOOKS ON PEACE 

Here is a par- 
tial list of the 
books on peace 
that we have in 
the G. S. S. A. 
loan library. We 
will send to any 
address for the 
asking. 


For leaders of children: 

Educating for Peace, John L. Lobingier. 

Educating Children for Peace, Imogene 
M. McPherson. A Report of Experiences 
in Peace Education. 

Peace Crusaders, A Collection of Stories, 
Anna B. Griscom. 

Victories of Peace, Stories of Friendship 
in Action, D. M. Gill and A. M. Pullen. 

Through the Gateway, compiled by 
Florence Brewer Boeckel (for teachers of 
young children). 

Across Borderlines, compiled by Flor- 
ence Brewer Boeckel (for teachers of juniors 
and intermediates). 

Creating a World of Friendly Children, 
Suggestions for Church School Activities 
and Programs. 

How Peace Grows, A World Friendship 
Unit for Junior Boys and Girls, Marion C. 
Armstrong. 


For leaders of youth and adults: 


Between War and Peace, Florence 
Brewer Boeckel. 

Cry Havoc, Beverly Nichols. 

The Power of Non-Violence, Richard B. 
Gregg. 

To Stop War, A Handbook on Peace 
Action. 

Cease Firing, Fifty Poems of the New 
Peace. 

Youth Action in Building a Warless 
World (Pamphlet 19 in “Christian Youth 
Building a New World” series). 


For adult study groups: 

Is War the Way? John L. Lobingier. 

A Six-Session Course for individual 
reading or church study groups. 

Proposed Roads to Peace, Richard M. 
Fagley. 

Five Period (or longer) Discussion 
Course. 

What Can Christians Do for Peace? 
Theodore A. Greene. 

Syllabus on Peace Problems for Church 


Discussion Groups. 
x * 


The newsreel, Fox Movietone, opens 
with pictures of marching men, including 
British soldiers, the West Pointers, and 
others. Right in the midst of these is a 
scene of a helpless, bewildered flock of 
sheep being driven to their pasture in order 
to fatten them for the slaughter. A bit 
of unintended irony that has few equals! 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOWARD CHURCH UNITY 

In St. Paul’s, London, a conference was 
held last October, attended by delegates 
representing most of the church bodies of 
the world. Plans are being devised for 
the closer drawing together of all denomi- 
nations. A great pageant is to be held in 
London at a date to be fixed, the back- 
ground to which will be a choir of 1,500 
voices. Preceding this demonstration, 
which wil! be broadcast over a world-wide 
network by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, two world conferences will be 
held, one in Oxford, and the other in Edin- 
burgh, the object of which will be the re- 
moval of all barriers which prevent unity. 
—Alliance Weekly. 


Unity within Our Ranks 

All over the world the thought of church 
unity is being emphasized. The general 
trend of opinion seems to point to the 
fact that something very definite should 
be done about uniting the many denomi- 
nations into one great Protestant Church. 
While these things are going on in the 
world at large, we are attempting to bring 
about a greater degree of unity within our 
own ranks. It is with this thought in 
mind that the W. N. M. A. is promoting 
such days as Dedication Day for all of the 
women of the Universalist Church; that 
it has in mind to suggest two other similar 
programs during the church year. It is 
because of this program of church unity 
all about us, that the W. N. M. A. is at- 
tempting an educational program through 
field work. We find there has been little 
opportunity in many parts of the country 
for our women to know just what we as a 
national organization are doing, and not 
only what the W. N. M. A. is doing, but 
what women of the church not affiliated 
with this group are accomplishing; what 
women in the country and the world are 
attempting and accomplishing in the way 
of a Christian program of life. There is 
nothing so fine and helpful as talking these 
matters over when opportunity comes 
your way. Therefore we sincerely urge you 
to plan for a discussion period, a forum, 
or a clinic when a representative of the 
W.N. M.A. visits your State Convention. 

We have seen the disastrous results of 
nations, communities, churches and fami- 
lies where there is no organized leadership. 
We know that we can not long survive 
as a nation without an adequate form of 
government, and the same applies to 
every phase of life. So let’s recognize 
this within our own church ranks, and 
help to bring about a 100 percent or- 
ganization of Universalist women, with its 
various branches of many interests making 
their influence felt throughout the world. 
It can be done, but to do it we must have 
the help of every Universalist woman. 
Will you fall in line? 


A HINDU PARABLE 

There was a donkey which belonged to a 
dhobi (handy man). The poor donkey 
had a hard time, for, as everyone knows, 
donkeys belong to a “‘depressed class.” 
The owner abused and overworked him 
shamefully. The rope by which he was 
tied was very old and had become weak in 
many places, partly because many re- 
formers had tried to cut it and free the 
donkey. The poor animal longed to be 
free and himself often chewed it. He could 
have broken it easily; but whenever he be- 
came restless, the dhobi would give him a 
little green grass, and as he was always 
hungry he would quiet down to eat the 
grass. Then his owner would load him up 
again and beat him and curse him. Again 
he would determine to go free at the first 
opportunity, but as often as he started to 
break away the dhobi would again give 
him a little grass. Then the donkey would 
think, ‘‘After all, if I leave this place where 
could I go? This is the place where I was 
born.”’” So he remained in his wretched 
condition, not because the rope held him, 
but because he received a little grass and 
because he really disliked to change. 

Moral: The bonds of caste are not strong 
enough to hold anyone who really wishes 
to go free-—From The Missionary Review 
of the World. 

Another moral which we might draw 


from this story, applicable to the idea of a | 
united women’s organization of the Uni- | 
versalist Church, is that no traditions of © 
our own special little Ladies’ Aid, Benevo- — 
lent Society, Mission Circle, or whatever 
the name, can bind us so that we will not 
make a small sacrifice, possibly, to free 
ourselves for this greater opportunity of a 
National Association of All Universalist 


* Women. 


* cg 


SECTIONAL MEETING OF W.N.M.A. 


The Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. 
will hold a sectional meeting at its head-— 
quarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, April 
26 and 27. 

Discussion of the Biennial Convention 
program will be among the important items 
on the agenda. It is not too early to be 
making your plans to attend this Conven- 
tion, to be held in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, in October. The W. N. M. A. 
program will come on Oct. 19 and 20. 


x * 
WALTHAM SEES CAMP PICTURES 


A group of young women of the Wal- 
tham (Mass.) church, formerly the Clara 
Barton Guild, gathered in the parlors 
Monday evening, March 29, to hear the 
story of the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Camp from its beginning to the present 
time, and at the conclusion of the talk 
given by Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, the 
reel of moving pictures of the Birthplace 
and Camp taken last summer was shown 
to an appreciative audience. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUTH CONFERENCE 


The Youth Council of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches wi!l hold 
its third annual conference on Saturday, 
April 10, at the First Congregational 
Church, Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
This conference, continuing the theme of 
the past two years, “Christian Youth 
Building a New World,” is designed to 
attract all young people of Greater Boston 
and surrounding cities. 

Registration at 12.30 will precede the 
afternoon session, at which Martin L. 
Harvey of New York is to be the speaker. 
Mr. Harvey is president of the Christian 
Youth Council of America and director of 
education in Zion Methodist Church in 
New York. 

Conferences at 3.45 will deal with three 
subjects in ten groups under the capable 
leadership of outstanding young people’s 
workers, including Rev. Norman Goehring, 
Rey. William H. Gysan, Unitarian minister 
to students in Greater Boston and execu- 
tive secretary of the Unitarian Students’ 
Committee, Henry Cadbury of Harvard 
Divinity School, Charles McConnell of 
Boston University, Rev. Emerson Schwenk, 
James Levan, Dr. Helen McGillicuddy, 


Lester Dearborn, Rev. Newton Fetter, 
and William Kitchen. Dr. Frank Jen- 
nings is to conduct the adult forum dis- 
cussing the question: ‘“‘How Can the 
Church Enlist Its Youth?” 

William A. McCormack, city boys’ work 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Boston, 
has been secured as dinner speaker at the 
6 o’clock banquet. 

Sherwood Eddy of New York, author, 
lecturer and world traveler, will address 
the assembly at the evening session, bring- 
ing to a fitting close this conference, which 
it is expected will draw several hundred 
young people from various denomina- 
tions. 

Registration and reservations, which 
are being handled by Waldo Booth, were 
received up to Wednesday, April 7, at 
the Council offices at 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Chairmen of the committees . 
assisting in the planning of the conference 
are: William Gardner, president and 
general chairman; Beatrice Kingsley, 
housing; Paul Ward, programs; Waldo 
Booth, registration; Virginia Brown, pub- 
licity; Dr. Frank Jennings, Rev. Newton 
Fetter, and Gilbert Roehrig, advisory 
committee. 


cated Life.” 
- choir led in the singing of hymns and Dr. 
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‘IT\HE Lenten services in the National 
- Memorial Church began with the 
observance of Women’s Dedication Day 
on Ash Wednesday, Feb. 10. The service 
_was held in the aisle chapel of the church 
under the auspices of the Mission Circle. 
“It was an hour of quiet devotion, with 
prayers for the various forms of service 
to human welfare to which the women 
would freshly dedicate themselves, and a 


meditation by Dr. Perkins on “The Dedi- 
Miss Jessie Masters of the 


Harned was at the organ. The service 
deeply impressed all who came. At the 
Sunday services Dr. Perkins preached a 
series of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, as 
follows: Feb. 14, “Our Common Father;” 
Feb. 21, ““Thy Kingdom Come;” Feb. 28, 
“Our Daily Bread;’’ March 7, “The Spirit 


of Forgiveness;’’ March 14, “Temptation 


and Deliverance; March 21, Palm Sunday, 
“Glory and Power.” The underlying 
thought of the sermons was that the pur- 
pose of the prayer was to suggest a spiritual 
pattern not only of praying but of living. 
In so brief a prayer, when only a few things 
could be included, special significance at- 
tached to those that Jesus specifically men- 
tioned. As this year’s Convention booklet 
of Lenten daily readings and prayer was 
based on the Lord’s Prayer, it provided 
helpful supplementary material, and kept 
the thought of the people continuously on 
the general theme of the sermons. 

At the service on Sunday, March 7, in 
place of the two usual anthems, Gounod’s 
“Gallia” was sung in full. This moving 
plea for pardon and regeneration, rising to 
the thrilling climax, ‘“O turn unto the 
Lord, thy God,” is the sort of choral sing- 
ing in which the choir is at its best, and it 
especially fitted the mood of the sermon on 
“The Spirit of Forgiveness.” 

At a vesper service on Sunday afternoon, 
March 21, the beautiful song-cycle “ Mary,” 
portraying four incidents in the life of the 
mother of Jesus, was sung by Jessie Mas- 
ters, contralto soloist. Each episode was 
introduced by a brief meditation by re 
Perkins. The full choir also sang the 
“Magnificat” and two chorales from 
Bach’s “Jesu, Priceless Treasure.” The 
whole service was not a concert, but a 
ministry of music. 

Holy Week was ushered in by the Palm 
Sunday service. A beautiful springlike 
day, almost the first break in a whole 
winter of stormy Sundays, helped to bring 
out a large congregation. The central 
thought of the sermon was that Palm 
‘Sunday has become the symbol of victory 
not because of its own dramatic setting, 
but because of what came after, the mo- 
mentous choice that Jesus made when he 
refused to be turned from his vision by the 
alluring spell of popular acclaim. Palm 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


Sunday is remembered because Calvary 
followed. Following a long-standing cus- 
tom, palm branches, the gift of Mrs. John 
van Schaick, were distributed after the 
service to members of the congregation who 
cared to receive them, as many did. 

The communion service on Thursday 
evening was, as usual, one of the out- 
standing services of the church year, to 
some the most impressive and helpful. 
The choir sang “God So Loved the World”’ 
from Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion,’ and the Sur- 
sum Corda and Sanctus in the communion 
liturgy. Dr. Perkins’s brief address em- 
phasized the value of keeping central and 
controlling the spiritual presence of Christ 
in the thought and purpose of the church 
today even as he was the central presence 
in the group that met in the Upper Room. 
Dr. van Schaick, pastor-emeritus, read the 
Scriptures and offered prayer and assisted 
at the communion table. Six united with 
the church, with others to follow who were 
not able to be present at this service. 

On Friday at 5 p. m. a union Good Fri- 
day service was held in All Souls Unitarian 
Church. This simple, quiet half-hour ser- 
vice of meditation and prayer, never large 
but always impressive, has been conducted 
jointly for several years under the auspices 
of the two churches. This year Dr. Per- 
kins gave the ten-minute address. 

Easter was clear but unseasonably cold, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, editor of The 
Helper, former executive secretary of the 
General Sunday School Association, and 
one of our able and consecrated ministers, 
died April 5 after a short illness with 
pneumonia. An account of her life will 
be published next week. 


Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, State Super- 
visor of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Sunday School Association, has moved to 
89 Magoun Ave., Medford. The tele- 
phone number is Mystic 3172-W. 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson was 
greeted by a large congregation at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church on 
April 4, and preached an inspiring sermon. 
Dr. Macpherson then was taken by Mrs. 
Bonner and Miss Bonner to the amaryllis 
show in the greenhouses of the Agricul- 
tural Department, to the flower show at the 
Botanical Gardens, and to the Corcoran 
Art Gallery. Mrs. van Schaick enter- 
tained a party in his honor for dinner at 
the Cosmos Club. 


Rev. and Mrs. Frank Ricker are the 
proud parents of a son, born April 8. Mr. 
Ricker is a student at Andover-Newton 
Seminary and pastor of the Unitarian 
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which had the blessed effect of robbing the 
day of much of its offensive display. A 
reverent congregation practically filled the 
church. Dr. van Schaick assisted in the 
service by reading the Scripture lesson and 
offering the prayer. The music combined 
simple chorales with such majestic choral 
numbers as the “Gloria’ from Mozart’s 
12th Mass, Handel’s “Worthy is the 
Lamb” at the presentation of the offering, 
and the “Hallelujah Chorus’? from the 
“Messiah” at the close. The choir splen- 
didly maintained the uplifting ministry of 
music characteristic of the services of the 
church, despite the protracted illness of 
Dr. Harned, the choirmaster. Dr. Per- 
kins’s sermon on “The Easter View” was 
based on St. Paul’s reference to Jesus as the 
one “who abolished death and brought 
life and immortality to light.”” The central 
thought was that what the resurrection 
experience did to faith in immortality was 
to shift the emphasis, set up a new point of 
view, make death seem a negligible incident 
in the continuity of triumphant life. Jesus 
did not create faith in immortality. Men 
had held it before in one form or another. 
But after Jesus it was different. Before it 
was a pallid, ghostlike faith, a subsidiary 
interest, overlaid with a sense of the de- 
feat of any kind of life that was real and 
desirable. Jesus transformed it from a 
fitful gleam of shadowy existence to a 
radiant experience of the kind of life which 
death could not bind. 


and Interests 


church in Medfield, Mass. Mrs. Ricker 
was a member of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington. 

Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, D. D., 
preached in the Beacon Church, Brookline, 
April 4, in place of his son, Revesnerdas 
Leavitt, Jr., who preached in Canton, 
N. Y., that day. 

Miss Ethel M. Dennis of Glendale, 
Calif., called at the Leader office March 30. 

Mrs. Emma V. Wilson, a sister of Mrs. 
R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, Ohio, died 
at her home in Boston, Saturday, March 
27,1937. She was seventy-six years old. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone took charge 
of the services in All Souls Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., April 4, in the morning, and 
spoke at a Y. P. C. U. meeting in the 
Malden church in the evening. 


Mr. C. C. Teague, president of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange and a 
prominent Universalist layman, has of- 
fered a reward of five thousand dollars 
for a superior orchard heater, one that 
does not generate the black clouds of 
oily smudge, but does protect the orchard. 

Rev. Wallace Fiske of Orange, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the Universalist church 
in Haverhill, Mass. 
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Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, 
pastor. Easter services were marked by 
splendid attendances. The Young People’s 
Christian Union was in charge of the 
eight o’clock service, with Frank Haines, 
Jr., Althea Crowell, and Jack Higgins in 
the pulpit, and Marion Smart, president 
of the group, at the organ. The pastor ad- 
dressed the church school at a combined 
opening assembly. Music was furnished 
by a choir of young people. The church 
was beautifully decorated with Easter 
lilies and snapdragons for the eleven 0’clock 
service. More than 250 were in attend- 
ance. Music was furnished by a large choir 
of young people and the regular quartet, 
all under the direction of Mrs. Mary C. 
Smart. In the evening a beautiful Easter 
pageant was presented to some 300 people. 
Mrs. Carrie Palmer and Mrs. Mary C. 
Smart were the directors. The cast and 
choir included about forty young people 
and adults. 

.Canton, Canton Point and Livermore.— 
Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pastor. The winter 
was in many ways a hard one because of 
so much sickness, especially in the Canton 
Point parish, where nearly everybody was 
sick, and a good many at the same time. 
Services were not held for two months, but 
were resumed at Easter, which brought out 
a good congregation. Through November 
and December Mr. Soule gave a series of 
lantern slide lectures of a religious and 
secular nature on Sunday evenings. Dec. 
15 the Larger Parish Men’s Community 
Club observed its annual “ladies’ night” in 
the Ladies’ Circle hall at Canton Point, 
with a good attendance. Christmas Sun- 
day in each of the churches a candlelight 
service was held. At Canton an old year 
party was held the evening of the 31st. On 
Jan. 21 the Canton church school enjoyed 
a social evening in the vestry and on Jan. 
25 the Larger Parish Men’s Community 
Club met at the Livermore church to see 
the moving pictures of Hawaii and hear 
the talk on that country by George H. 
Babb of Augusta, connected with the 
State Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Babb was in Hawaii for some time and the 
pictures he showed were taken by him. 
Mr. Soule attended the Maine Universalist 
Ministers’ Advance Feb. 9-11. In each of 
our churches Women’s Dedication Day 
was observed in February. At the Canton 
church the entire service was carried out 
by the women and the address was given 
by Miss Florence Harding, one of the 
Canton high school teachers. The Com- 
munity Men’s Club held its March meet- 
ing at Canton Point with a talk by Mr. 
Bean, an official of the Central Maine 
Power Company, who gave a talk on Flood 
Control. Officers were elected: President, 
Albert H. Stevens, Canton Point; vice- 
presidents, Samuel T. Hayden, Canton 
Point, Nathan B. Waite, Canton, Lawrence 
Boothby, Livermore, Leslie Richmond, 
North Turner; secretary, Wallace E. Day, 


Livermore; treasurer, Louis Pike, Liver- 
more. The Ladies’ Circle of the Canton 
church served a St. Patrick’s supper on the 
evening of March 17. During Lent Mr. 
Soule gave a series of sermons under the 
general heading “‘The Mind of Christ.” 
Easter Sunday at Canton, in addition to 
the double quintet of young people, 
Marco Lavorgna, a professional violinist, 
gave a violin solo and also a selection for 
the offertory. The Canton Ladies’ Circle 
on Easter Sunday gave the church fifty 
“Service Hymnals.’”’ Easter Sunday eve- 
ning at the Canton church the church 
school gave a program of recitations and 
musical numbers under the direction of the 
superintendent, Mrs. Evie B. York, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Jessie Gilbert. The young 
people’s chorus assisted in the service and 
the congregation entered heartily into the 
singing of the hymns selected from the new 
hymn books. The service concluded with 
a candlelight communion service, conducted 
by Mr. Soule, with Mrs. Evie B. York and 
Mrs. Jessie Gilbert as deaconesses. The 
musical program for the day was under the 
direction of the organist, Mrs. Marguerite 
Pulsifer. 
Massachusetts 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
On Easter Sunday a chorus of over twenty 
voices gave “The Easter Hallelujah”’ and 
“Magdalene,” by G. W. Warren, under the 
direction of Mrs. H. B. King, with Mrs. 
8S. R. Carsley at the organ. Miss Irene 
Mikus, harpist, of Springfield, and Mrs. 
Hazel Card Whalen, a member of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, violinist and 
vocal soloist, contributed greatly to the 
program. The beautiful decorations, a 
profusion of lilies, other potted plants, and 
lighted candles, were arranged by Mrs. 
Fred Hodson and her church decorating 
committee. The pastor received twenty 
new members in the consecration candle- 
lighting ceremony, making a total of forty 
accessions to the church since January first. 
On Maundy Thursday there were two com- 
munion services; one at 7.30 in the eve- 
ning for the younger church members and 
those young people who were to join the 
church at Easter; the other at eight o’clock 
for adult church members and those adults 
who were tounite with the church at Easter. 
As this was the first time that a special 
communion for young people had been 
held in this church, it was very gratifying 
to have so many young people attend it. 
A great majority of those who joined the 
church were young people. 

Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor. 
Dedication Day was observed on Sunday, 
March 7, Mrs. Sara L. Willis, Mrs. Allen 
J. Buffington and Mrs. Clarence E. 
Smitzer having charge of the service. A 
ladies’ chorus sang two selections and Mrs. 
Bessie Brosnan substituted as organist. 
Two young ladies took the places of the 
regular ushers. The church attendance at 
Easter was by far the largest of the seven 
Easters of the present pastorate. The 


soloist, Miss Barbara Moulton of Boston, 
assisted the ladies’ chorus. Seven people 
united with the church. Many potted 
plants were taken out to the shut-ins at. 
the close of the service. 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. During Lent the pastor preached 
a series of sermons on the “‘Lord’s Prayer,’” 
taking it phrase by phrase, with Easter as 
the close, using the topic “‘The Kingdom, 
the Power and the Glory.”’ Ten were re- 
ceived into the church on Easter, nine be- 
ing young people from the church school,. 
and one other by letter. The usual union 
mid-week meetings were held during Lent, 
also the union Holy Week services. All the 
churches (Protestant) in the city joined in 
these services. 

Salem.—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pastor. 
Fifteen new members were received into 
the church on Holy Thursday. The Easter 
offering amounted to $676.80. Of this 
amount $251.80 came in the envelopes, $200 
was from the Women’s Association, $200 
from the Cheerful Workers, $25 from the 
Couples Club. In addition to this, the 
Gamma Sigma Chi is to finance the redec- 
oration of the church vestibule as its. 
Easter contribution. The Men’s Club will 
make its offering at an early date, and this. 
will bring the total to over $700. On April 
4, Mr. Pullman and Dr. Rose of the Lynn: 
church exchanged pulpits. 

Weymouth Landing.—Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. Not long ago the future 
of the parish looked rather gloomy; now it 
appears bright. Beginning last November 
and continuing to the middle of March a 
Potterton drama-lecture was presented 
every two weeks. On Good Friday eve- 
ning a service of consecration and com- 
munion was held by candlelight in the 
auditorium. Easter Sunday the attend- 
ance was over a hundred. Prior to Easter 
a pastoral letter and special Easter offering 
envelopes were sent to the people. Al- 
though the parish is small the response 
was gratifying: the sum of 194.20 was 
received, in addition to the loose collec- 
tion and the regular pledges. In May the 
church is celebrating its 100th anniversary. 

South Weymouth.—Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. Due to bad weather 
conditions the average attendance has not 
been as large as last year for the same 
period. Asat the Landing, the Potterton 
lectures have been given on the same 
nights with good attendance. On Holy 
Thursday evening a service of consecra- 
tion and communion with the reception of 
members into the church was held. Four 
joined—one by letter of transfer from the 
Congregational church in Taunton. The 


pastor sent out a special Easter letter to his — 


parishioners and enclosed in each letter an 
Easter offering envelope. Although all the 
envelopes were not returned on Sunday, 
the amount thus far is $90.78 in addition to 
loose collection and pledges. The attend- 
ance was over 200 in the morning and 
about 150 in the evening. At the evening 
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service a religious drama entitled ‘‘Barab- 
bas” was given under the direction of Mrs. 
K. P. Olive. Special music was rendered 
by Mr. and Mrs. James Ferguson. The 
next annual event will be a turkey supper 
served by the men on April 22. The Vaca- 
tion Bible School, in which the Landing 
school co-operates, will begin on July 12. 
Last year there was an enrollment of 
ninety-six and more are expected this 
summer. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
Thirty-five persons were admitted to 
membership in the church on Holy Thurs- 
day. Dr. Rose spent four days following 
Easter at Senexet Pines, Conn., where he 
served as president of the Idlewild Retreat. 

Swampscott.—Carl A. Hempel, pastor. 
There were 153 present at church on 
Easter morning, and 123 at the concert by 
the church school. Seventeen were ad- 
mitted to membership at the Maundy 
Thursday service. Another member was 
received by letter from the church in 
Bath, Maine. He is counted in with the 
group of seventeen, making eighteen new 
members at this Easter season. 

Brockton.—Reyv. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. The Ladies’ Social Circle and 
friends were recently entertained by anil- 
lustrated lecture by Rev. R. C. Leonard of 
the Unitarian church in North Easton. 
A nursery group will be conducted in the 
ladies’ parlor in an effort to make it easier 
for parents to attend regular church ser- 
vices. On April 4 the address was given by 
Mr. Carleton Hall of the Brockton Y. M. 
C.A. On April 9 the Men’s Club presented 
a Mock Trial. Sunday, April 11, will be 
the regular communion observance, and in 
the evening a concert of sacred music will 
be presented by Mrs. Jenkins of the 
Matrons’ Club. The children’s choir of 
the Melrose Universalist church will assist 
in the program, together with vocal and 
violin soloists. 

Abington.—Rev. Merrill C. Ward, D. Oz 
pastor. On Young People’s Day the young 
folks conducted the service. The following 
Sunday the ladies, the Friendly Folks, took 
charge; on Jan. 31 the pastor, and the of- 
ficers and teachers of the church school, and 
on Feb. 7, the men, led the service. There 
was an attendance of 125 on Easter morn- 
ing. Two persons were received into mem- 
bership. A concert was given by the 
children on Sunday evening. A generous 
offering was made on Loyalty Sunday for 
the General Convention. 

Wakefield—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
Ed. D., pastor. One of the significant ser- 
vices of the year in this church is the roll- 
call ceremony held on Good Friday night. 
Well over a hundred persons responded to 
this service and seventeen new members 
were received. Rev. Carl A. Seaward, a 
member of the Wakefield church, assisted 
in the services. The three-hour union 
service on Good Friday was held in the 
Universalist church. Dr. Ratcliff ar- 
ranged the service and presided. The 
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merchants of the city closed their estab- 
lishments for the last hour’s service, and a 
congregation which filled the auditorium 
and gallery was present during this period. 
The junior choirs of the Baptist, Congre- 
gational, and Universalist churches pro- 
vided the music. The ‘‘Fill the Pew Dur- 
ing Lent’’ campaign resulted in more than a 
hundred percent increase in church at- 
tendance. For no Sunday in Lent did the 
congregation number less than ninety and 
on three Sundays it was over one hundred. 
The campaign was more than attendance 
promotion, and other achievements in dis- 
covering and developing parish resources 
will be reported later. 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. During the Lenten season this ehurch 
united with the other churches of the city 
in union services held once each week. A 
“Moody and Sankey” song service was 
held to commemorate the centenary of 
Moody’s birth, and. proved so successful 
that another was held on Palm Sunday 
evening. Easter was most successful from 
point of attendance as well as in every way. 
At the communion service on Holy 
Thursday one person united with the 
church. Mr. Spear was the speaker at the 
Dane St. Congregational Church Palm 
Sunday evening at a special musical ser- 
vice, and on Good Friday was one of the 
speakers at the three-hour service held at 
the First Baptist Church. The local 
Y. P. C. U. will entertain the North Shore 
League on Sunday, April 18. Several social 
events are planned for the near future. 
A general exchange of pulpits is to be held 
Sunday morning, April 18. The special 
assignment will not be made until Sunday 
morning, when the ministers gather at the 
local Y. M. C. A. 

Franklin.—A fine program was carried 
out in the church school Easter Sunday. 
The primary children, with Mrs. Barbara 
Palumbo of the school faculty as reader, 
dramatized the story ‘The Caterpillar’s 
Journey.”’ Dressed in suitable costumes as 
rain, flowers, sun, and, of course, the cater- 
pillar, they preached a most effective Easter 
sermon to the grown-ups, as they acted out 
their little play with its theme, “They 
shall live again.” Some fine Easter poetry 
and music was contributed to the program 
by primary and junior pupils. Miss 
Frances Donahue, a talented violinist of the 
Junior Department, rendered Schubert’s 
“Serenade.”’ At the close of the service 
potted plants were given to the children 
who had lost a relative during the year. 
The beautiful church decorations were 
given by Mrs. James F. Ray in memory of 
Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce, who so faithfully 
decorated Grace Church altar every Sun- 
day for many years. This work is now be- 
ing carried on by members of the newly 
formed Lydia Ray Peirce Guild. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. Easter marked the beginning of the 
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ninth year of the preter pastorate. The 
minister was greeted with a morning 
audience that filled every pew, and in the 
evening the choir chairs had to be taken to 
the vestry to help seat the crowd that came 
to see the Easter drama of the young 
people, which hasn’t been necessary in the 
remembrance of many. Five young people 
united with the church. The Easter of- 
fering amounted to $250. Just now there 
is rivalry between the Woman’s League 
and the League of Youth, as the “old 
timers” are at work on a comical farce 
and the young people are getting a mystery 
play ready, ‘““The White Phantom,” and 
both are to be presented in April before a 
committee of judges who will decide 
whether the new or the passing generation 
can present the better entertainment. 
The monthly food sales of the Woman’s 
League are being contir .ed and the March 
sale netted $43. JT : Leagaide has a 
public supper scheduled for April. An 
attendance contest in the church school, 
which has resulted in several new members, 
is about to close with a supper for all the 
boys and girls. Since the community was 
the home of the minister for twelve years 
as a boy, he now looks back upon twenty 
years when he has called Woodsville 
“home.” 
New York 


Floral Park—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
pastor. This Easter was the best the 
Floral Park church has had. The church 
was filled to the doors. The special Easter 
offering was over $100 and more will come 
in. The music was excellent and the 
flowers were beautiful. The most inspira- 
tional part of the service was the reception 
of sixteen new members. 


Ohio 

Akron.—Rev. G. C. Baner, D. D., pas- 
tor. The subject of Dr. Baner’s Haster 
sermon was “Order Out of Chaos.” There 
was a large congregation. The offering 
was $600.50, with additional pledges. 
Twelve new members were received, and 
eight children were christened. 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. The Church of the 
Restoration joined in celebrating Holy 
Thursday and Easter. Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton delivered the sermon Thursday eve- 
ning, which preceded communion. On 
Sunday morning the pulpit was colorfully 
decorated with spring plants, banked by 
palms. Special music was given by the 
organist, the choir and a violinist. Mr. 
Tipton and Dr. Benton conducted the 
service and the latter preached. 

Girard.—Rev. George A. Gay, pastor. 
The Easter breakfast, which has become a 
custom with this church, to enable the 
minister to fill the other engagements on 
his circuit so that each church may have 
an Easter service, attracted a sizable con 
gregation. A service of worship is a 
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ranged in conjunction with the breakfast, 
and the members and friends find this a 
somewhat novel but none the less impres- 
sive way of observing the day. 

Linesville. — Beautiful flowers, special 
music by Miss Winifred Griffing, violinist, 
and Rev. George A. Gay, vocalist, and an 
appropriate sermon by the minister, were 
features of the Easter service here. 

Scranton.—Rev. W. A. Haney supplied 
the pulpit Easter Sunday, and the largest 
attendance for a long time greeted him. 
Two prominent members of the John 
Raymond Memorial Church died during 
March—Mr. George B. Jermyn and Mr. 
Louis Conrad. Mr. Jermyn was seventy- 
four years of age and Mr. Conrad was 
seventy-five. Mr. Conrad had served as 
president of the board of trustees for 
several years and was greatly interested 
_ In the organization. He was always pres- 
ent at services of worship and an active 
worker in Sunday school and men’s club. 
At the recent parish meeting he was 
elected treasurer of the church to succeed 
Mr. Jermyn. Mr. Jermyn had _ been 
treasurer for many years, and when in good 
health had been very faithful in perform- 
ance of all his duties as a member and at- 
tendant of the church. During recent 
years he had suffered increasing physical 
disability, but his interest in the church 
continued. Mr. Jermyn also for years 
had been a trustee of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention. The friends in 
the church at Scranton and the older mem- 
bers of the State Convention will miss 
these familiar members and workers. 

Reading.—Mr. J. Stewart Diem sup- 
plied the pulpit March 7. Since then the 
church has listened to several of its own 
members who presided at the services of 
worship and delivered the sermons. Few 
churches have as many capable men who 
are willing to volunteer for this type of 
service. 

Wellsburg.—An attentive congregation 
participated in an impressive Easter ser- 
vice at this church. The ladies of the 
church served a special luncheon at a sale 
recently, and are planning a public supper. 

* * 


TALKING TO MYSELF 


It is a thrill to visit the United Church 
in Carthage. This society is composed of 
Congregationalists and Universalists. It 
is located in West Carthage. Its present 
minister is Rev. Fred M. Homrighouse, 
who previously had served the Presbyterian 
church in Cato. He is a liberal and fits 
into the situation splendidly. He has a 
wonderful helper in Lewis D. Rexford, a 
layman who never wearies working for his 
church. At the father and son banquet, 
the vestry was filled to capacity. This 
church has people and where there are 
people problems have a way of vanishing. 

The time for the Association meetings is 
not far away. The presidents did finely, 
last year, in arranging their programs 
months in advance and giving the meet- 


ings adequate publicity. Our State Sun- 
day School Association desires a speaker on 
religious education at each meeting. It is 
planned to have Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
field worker of the General Sunday School 
Association, visit several Association meet- 
ings. Please start the work on the pro- 
grams now. ; 

Again—arrange for a group of cars that 
will call for the folk in homes at a distance 
from your church. (Eighth printing of 
this.) Their inability to pay car or bus 
fares will tend to have them drop into 
neighborhood churches. Thereby, your 
church will lose these families. Have a 
certain number of cars do this jitney work 
in March. Secure another group for April. 
The owners will be happy in this personal 
work for your church. Get another group 
for May. Do it systematically. 

When the trustees of a church see a de- 
crease in congregations and a decline in 
income and a continuous loss of young 
people, they are not only dead but they 
are traitors to their church if they don’t 
do something to change the situation. 
Their policy will close the church.—F red 
C. Leining in Empire State Universalist. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Rev. Donald G. Lothrop is leader of the 
Community Church in Boston. 

Dr. Willard S. Small is dean of the 
College of Education in the University of 
Maryland. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rev. Fred Smith is minister of the Wel- 
born Community Church in Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

L. H. Butterfield is a member of the De- 
partment of English at Harvard University. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Franklin, N. H. 

Rev. Edward Day is minister emeritus 
of the Unitarian church of San Antonio, 
Texas. He is a distinguished Hebrew 


scholar. 
* * 


NEW YEAR’S IN JAPAN 
(Continued from page 450) 
them stayed up fitting jigsaw puzzles, so 
as not to oversleep. They were of course 
obliged to eat with their families, the ozoni, 
or New Year soup, with sticky rice-flour 
dumplings in it. With the eating of this 
soup the nation, with every Japanese in it 
‘takes another year.’ Our maids are care- 
ful not to let us lose our year. 
“There were about forty-five at our 
young people’s party this Christmas. 


The Shodai boys who come to the Sunday 
afternoon class gave a play, not exactly a 
Christmas one, but one to inspire hatred of 
war, and that, after all, is appropriate to 
Christ’s birthday. The play we had really 
chosen for this occasion was not quite 
ready, so we shall have that late in Janu- 
ary. 

“The Guild girls have done all the usual 
things plus a few extra ones. They are 
fine as always, and with their president on 
the way to becoming the pastor’s wife, 
they ought to be able to carry on under 
her supervision and direction when I go 
to America, if I do.” 


Eo * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1937 

Previously reported 2%. +... =: see 204 
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RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY 


Dr. R. L. Miller died recently at his 
home in Florala, Ala., at the age of eighty- 
six. The members of the Universalist 
church, of which he was a loyal member, 
adopted resolutions extending sympathy 
to his family, and expressing the sense of | 
loss felt by the church and community, 
saying: ‘‘There was a charm in his quiet- 
ness which radiated far beyond the home 
circles in which he was happiest to dwell, 
and the call for duty toward his church 
and ministering to the sick and needy was 
always answered as best he could.” 
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Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S.T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 


cycles. 
* 8 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-eighth annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
will be held at the Universalist church, Lawrence, 
Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, April 24 and 25, 
1937, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) 
reading of reports, and (8) such other business as 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, 
Corresponding Secretary 
* * 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer from California, 
Rey. Kenneth R. Hutchinson. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT STATE Y. P. C. U. 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The 48th Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
State Y. P. C. U. will be held at the Universalist 
church in Meriden, Conn., on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 17 and 18, 1937; for the purpose of (1) election 
of officers; (2) reading of reports; and (3) such other 
business as may legally come before said Convention. 

Jean A. Champlin, Secretary. 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


March 30, 1937: Renewed license (for one year) 
of Henry H. Schooley, as of Feb. 25. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Examination of Candidate for Ordination 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of Fel- 
lowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, April 27, 1937, at 1.30 p. m., for the ex- 
amination of Mr. Carl A. Hempel “as to his fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church.” 

Edgar R. Walker, Chairman. 


* * 


A PAINTING FREE 


We have an oil painting of Rev. Thos. J. Whitte- 
more, D. D., painted by N. Bok in 1855, that we are 
willing to give to some church where he preached, or 
to some descendant, or to any who may wish to pay 
for the crating and transportation. 

The painting is in a walnut frame, 4 feet 8 inches x 
3 feet 9 inches. Both frame and painting are in ex- 
cellent condition, unmarred in any way. 

Noble E. McLaughlin, 
508 Grant St., Wausau, Wis. 
*) ? 


FERRY BEACH GET-TOGETHERS 


Metropolitan Boston. Wednesday, Apri] 28. 
First Universalist Church, Somerville. Supper at 
6.30. Tickets 75 cents. Reservations received up 
to noon Monday, April 26, by R. F. Needham, 10 
Winthrop Road, Arlington. Tel., ARL 2950. Church 
is on Highland Avenue, near City Hall. Parking 
along curb by church. Take Clarendon Hill-Highland 
trolley car at Lechmere Square terminal, and get off 
at Trull Lane across from church. 

Connecticut Valley. Friday, April 30. Second 
Universalist Church, Springfield, Mass. Supper at 
6.30. Tickets 50 cents. Reservations received up to 
noon Wednesday, April 28, by Harriet M. Stevens, 
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25 Cambridge Street, Springfield. Church is at 
corner of Bay and Princeton Streets. Refer to route 
directions given in special circular. 

This is a general invitation to Ferry Beachers and 
their friends, and to anyone else interested in having 
an enjoyable time “discovering” Ferry Beach. Among 
other features there will be a showing of some new 
and interesting stereopticon slides. 

Please make reservations early. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Hattie L. Dennis 


Mrs. Hattie L. Dennis, widow of Frank H. Dennis, 
died at her home in Glendale, Calif., March 17. 

The family lived in Chelsea, Mass., for many 
years, where they attended the Universalist church 
when Dr. R. Perry Bush was pastor. For the past 
eighteen years Mrs. Dennis and her daughter had 
lived in Glendale. Besides the daughter, Miss Ethel 
M. Dennis, three sons, all living in the East, survive. 

Burial was in the family lot in Rockport, Mass., 
with a brief service conducted by Rev. George M. 
Gerrish. 


ae, 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RECURRENT PHASES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Apr. 12. The Tide Turns Against Reason. 
Apr. 21 (Wed.). The Essential Reasonable- 
ness of an Irrationalist. Apr. 26. Some 
Attempts to Solve the Irrationalist’s Problem. 
May 3. The Dynamic and the Formal. 
May 10. The Rhythm of the Religious Life. 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph. D. 


Bussey Professor of Theology, Harvard University 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. -- 
Rooms with Bath .. .. «+ ++ «+ 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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Educational 


TUBES COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


In The Times-Picayune of New Orleans, 
March 24, under the head of ‘“‘Answers to 
Questions’”’ by Frederic J. Haskin, there 
was published the following: 

“Q. Was Earl Browder’s father a for- 
eigner? F. A. ; 

“A. The father of the Communist nomi- 
nee for president was William Browder, a 
school teacher, who traced his ancestry back 
to 17th-century Virginia pioneers.” 

This reminds me of a farmer I once met 
on the eastern shore of Maryland. I 
asked him how conditions were in his 
neighborhood, and he complained that too 
many “furriners”’ had got in. 

“Foreigners,” I exclaimed. “I have 
understood that the population on the 
eastern shore of Maryland is the most 
distinctly American stock we have in the 
country. Who are your foreigners?” 

“Virginians and Pennsylvania Dutch- 
men,”’ he replied. 

GiGaG. 
* co 

A Mexican gazed through the bars at 
County Jailer H. E. Cox. 

“Can you read and write?’”’ demanded 
Cox during the booking process. 

“Can write, not read,’’ replied the pris- 
oner. 

“Write your name, then,” said Cox. 
The Mexican scrawled huge letters across 
the page. 

“What is that you wrote?” inquired the 
puzzled jailer. 

“I don’t know,” said the Mexican, ‘I 
told you I can’t read.”—Imperial Valley 
Press. (El Centro, Calif.) 

* * 


An advertiser is asking everybody 
“What would be the first thing you’d do if 
some one were to give you a million dol- 
lars?” We know a guy that would count 
it.—Olin Miller in Atlanta Journal. 

* * 

“A good worker derives a great deal of 
pleasure when he steps back to view the 
effects of his work,’ asserts a builder. 
Unless, of course, he’s a steeplejack.— 
Punch (London). 

Ka 

First Student: “I wonder how old Miss 
Jones is.” 

Second Student: “Quite old, I imagine; 
they say she used to teach Caesar.”—Hx- 
change. 

* * 

Marine: “Say, Pal, will you loan me a 
nickel? I want to call a friend.”’ 

Sailor: “‘Here’s fifteen cents, call all 
your friends.” — U.S. S. Melville Job Order. 
ok * 

“Tf you are good, Richie, I’ll give you 
th’s bright new penny.” 

“Haven’t you got a dirty old nickel?” 
—The Humorist (London). 

ok * 


“‘What did you do last summer?” 
“T worked in Des Moines.” 
“Coal or iron?”’—Annapolis Log. 
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